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REPORT, 4ce. 



Thb committcic appointed in pursuance of a resolution adopted by 
the Senate at the last session of the Legislature, upon the subject of 
the coal trade, and to whom was referred the memorial of sundry 
Coal dealers in the cotlnty of Scbtrylkill^ respectfully submit the follow- 
ing Refioht : 

» The coaf trade oi Pennsylvania, recently and suddenly starling in- 
to existence^ now constitutes- one of ^be main branches of our domes- 
tic industry, and dn important portion of the commerce of the State 
und the Union. It has given a now stimulus to individual i^well a» 
ftational enterpri'se, and affords active and profitable employment for 
numerous and various classes of the community. It has produced a 
spirit of improvement, interspersing the country with canals and rail- 
roads, which, by connecting the (fistant parts together, promote the 
convenience and prosperity of the people, white tliey add to the strength 
aAd devate tlie character of th^e State. It has raised tip in our for- 
merly barren and uninh^abited districts, tm intelligent and permanent 
population!, and converted the mountainsr into theatres of busy life, and 
our hitherto wasle and valueless lands, into sites for flourishing and 
populous villages. It has opened ac new field for the investment of 
capital, the expenditure of labouir, and the pursuit of atH the purposes 
of civilization and society. Its benefits arc not alone confined to 
those engaged immediately in tlier trade, but are becoming general and 
universal. Possessing all the varieties of their species, anthracite and 
hitunrinous j furnishing a cheap and preferable article of fuel ; and 
afibrding new facilities to the manufactnrer, whose products enter into 
all the ramifications of domestic as well as foroign consumption, the 
mineral coals of Pennsylvania now exert an influence upon every 
other branch of trade, and afford the means of rearing and perma- 
nently supporting, an this side of tlie Atlantic, all the mechanic arts 
and handicraft of the old world. 

It will readily be admitted, that any legislation calculated to aiibct, 
cither immediately or remotely, an interest thus important, and yet in 
its infancy, ought to be guarded Avith peculiar care; and that grants 
of perpetuity, or privileges having a tendency to a monopoly of an ar- 
ticle that must soon become the staple product of the State, ought only 
to be conferred in obedience to the clearest and most irresistible de- 
mands ofi public policy and paramount necessity. Viewing the sub* 
ject committed to them in this light, the committee have devoted a due 
share of attention to it. and now submit to the Senate the result of 
their best reflections ; 
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THE ANTHRAaTE of Pennsyfvaum,. .so feit as its presence hm 
. been ascertained, would seem to exist in three separate and distinct 
beds or fields, bearing to each other a striking similitude in geographi- 
cal position, extent of area, and geological character : The^r«*, or 
Mauch Chunk, Schuylkill and Lykens valley coal field ; the second, 
or Beaver Meadow, Shamokin and Mahanoy coal field ; and the third,- 
or Lackawanna and Wyoming coal field. It is believed by some, and 
would seefh not improbable, that there is another and distinct coal 
field between the second and third, running parallel with ^em^ and 
extending near to and perhaps across the river Lehigh, in the- direc- 
tion of Walienpaupack, in Pike county. Indications of coal appear, 
it is said', on the waters of the Wallenpaupack, head waters of Nesco- 
peck, Bear creek, Beaver lake, and Drinker's creek. There is cer- 
tainly sufficient room for the existence of such coal field between the 
second and third ; but the country being for the most part wild and 
unexplored, the fact is not sufficiently established to gaift full credence, 
nor yet can it be wholly disbelievedi The easteroai termination of the 
second field, near the Lehigh^ not having yet been accurately defined, 
it may be of sufficient width at Beaver Meadows, Pismire hills, Sandy 
runj Wright's creek, &c., to- embrace a part, if not the whole of the 
territory where these indications are exhibited*^ The committee are 
inclined to believe this is the fact, and that, as before stated, the 
anthracite is confined to three fields or^ deposiles.* Possibly thpse 
might be correctly termed parts only of one entire coal region, em- 
bracing the whole country between the Dial mountain, bounding the 
third coal field in Luierne county, on-thfe nortli^ and the Sharp moun- 
tain or southerh boundary, iii Schuylkill* county, on the south. Like 
the questiony'whether the coal itself be of mineralor vegetable produc- 
tion, or of secondary or primitive formation, having existed from the 
beginning " in the midst of the waters," and presenting itself at these 
places when "the dry land was commanded to appear," this fact is of 
little practical importance, and may rather serve to amuse the curioxis, 
and to occupy the time of those skilled in the doctrine of the earth. 
It will not be deemed as having been improperly adverted to, if it 
shallbe'foufidto have liad any influence in inducing the Legislature 
to authorise, at some future time, a full topographical and geological 
survey of the State* 

To enable the committee more satisfactorily to discharge the -duties 
assigned' to them, and to ascertain more particularly the extent of the 
coal trade and the various improvements consequent upon it) they 
visited, during the rcce!« of the Legislature, many of the principal 
mining establrshm«nts, in person; They also addressed to the princi- 
pal coal dealers in5« the different districts, whose opportunities and in- 
telligence, it was beh'cved^. enabled thern- to give the information re- 
quired, and upon which the Senate could rely, a number of queries, 
with such variations/, and additions as the nature of the respective cases* 
stemed to require. These queries, as also the answers, which are 
generally full and satisfactory, are inserted inj the appendix, from- 
No, 1 to 16. 
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THE FIRST, Off'MAUGH CHUNK AND SCHUYLKILL COAL 

FIELD, , 

: Commences near the rlv^r Lehigh, i»NorlJiatnpton county, on the 
I east, and extends through the heart of Schuylkill counfy to Wicinisco 
creek, emptying into the river Susquehaiina, in Dauphin county, on 
the west. Here it has generally been supposed to terminate; and 
for all practical purposes, it may, perhaps, be so considered. It has 
; been supposed by some, however, that it extended originally across 
tbe river,, and west of it,^somfe three or four milesy in Perry county, 
i The r0<^dAa^e,- which appears to- form the base of the anthiacite, and 
which is fotiiid to form- a regular and uninterrupted' circle or border 
aroiiod each of these depoeites, does, not tenhinate east of the river, 
I but continue* on either side of Wicinisco creek, and is crossed by tfic 
, Susquehanna immediately above Millersburg, and also below it, be* 
tween the Wicinisco and Peter's mountains. A vein of coal has also 
jbeen discov^ed in- the bed of the river, opposite Miliersburg, as also 
I several ssmll veins in the mountain. on* the west side, on ]and» of 
jPetei Ritner,. below- Liverpool. From the summit, between the hea^ 
waters of the SWatara and Wicinisco creeks, toward the Susquehajina^ 
the nK>untains diverge, and are considerably depressed, the whole de- 
scent from the short mountain* or Wicinisco mines to the river, (six* 
teen miles,) being 305 feet. It is thei^fore probable that the moun- 
tains at the river do not contain-any wor^iable oi^ profitable beds, and 
that none will be found on the east side, tnuch nearer the river than 
those noviT workfed by the Wicinisco coaL company.- Tlie river has 
apparently broken through the immense barrier, or chain of moup- 
tains, at this point, nearly at right angles, and it is probable has, in 
its course,greatly interrupted the regular strata of coal, (if they cveir 
extended to this- point,) leaving in the '^ crush of ilaatter," particles 
and fragments only of tlie mineral deposite. ^Opposed to this theorv, 
wc have all the characteristic features of a well defined coal forma- 
tion, terminating at SYiort mountain^ on the waters of the Wicinisco^ 
bounded by a first and second mountain barrier, and similar in all 
respects to those of the second and third C9al fields. 
' Assuming this to be the western termination of the first coal fields 
' it is about sixty-five miles in length, averaging, about five miles in 
width,, and is -enclosed or bounded by a continuous mountain, formin<T 
I a trough', or longitudinal basin. This boundary, called the Broad 
mountain, on the north, and Mauch Chunk or Sharp mountain on the 
south, is cut down to a greater or less extent, at various places, by 
thti difllerent streams that take their rise in the coal field, or pass 
through it. At the south, it is penetrated- by the Little Schuylkill, oe 
Tamaqua river, at Tamaqua; by the river Schuylkill at Pottsville; 
by the West branch at Mlnersvillc, §nd by the head' waters of the- 
Swatara ciieck ni Pine Grove ; and at the west by the Wicinisco and 
Stoney creeks; The northern boundary is also cut through by 
Rouah's creek, a branch of Mahantango, and also, to some extent by 
the west branch of the Schuylkill, Mill creek, and a branch of Tai- 
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maqua, emptymg into the Schuylkill ; and by Kitchen attd RooinJ 
runs, two very inconsiderable streanjs, eunptying into the Nesque- 
honing creek, and thus into the Lehigh; These creeks or passes 
through the nioantains, afford out- lets for the coal, and favorable sites 
for the location of canals anpl i«ail-roads, the principal of \diich is the 
Schuylkill navigation, pendrating the first coal field at Pdttsville, and 
i extending to' Port Carbon^ Rail-roads are also located and already 

completed from the coal region,, through nearly all thes© natural 
openings to the different water commumcations ; and the Mauch Chunk 
or Lehigh Navigatiwi company, with a boldness of design and mag- 
nificence of cnterprize alike worthy oi the cause as charcieteristic of 
the energy and pergereraacc of the projectors,: disregarding these' 
^ 1 natural out- lets, and ascending the mountain at its- greatest aititud<5;- 

' there enter the basin by rail-road) and divert the coal from its natural 

channel to the waters of the Lehiglv at Mauch Chunk,, and tkus tc 
market by the Lehigh navigation. 

It is thus apparent that what is termed the Lehigh^or MaachChuttte 
coal, and the Schuylkill coal, are parts of the same bed oj stratum, 
and of the sarme species. As we approach the eastern termination of 
the basin, it beoonics narrower; the mountains approximate closer to 
each other, and tlie strata of coal, as at Tamaqua^ fwemiles^ west of 
the Mauch Qiuivk mines, assume a vertical positionv Still nearer the* 
end of the basing as at ^fcluch Chunk, they seem to have been thrown- 
entirely over, one upon another, forming an immense mass of coaly 
with alternate layers of earth and slate ; and from this mass t-key 
^cm to diverge, widening and extending with Jthe valley or basing and 
continufing throughout its entire extent.^ Extending westward, it is 
true, the coal becomes somewhat lighter, the specific gravity of the 
Mauch Chunk coal being 1 .494 — the Schuytkilt, in the vicinity of 
Pottsville, 1.453; and the Pine Grove, Wicinisco and Stoney creeks, 
about 1 .400. The latter is somewhat more iaflajmmable a^id easy of 
ignition, or to use a prevailing idea, (although there is no hitumen in 
it,) "partakes more of the bitunrinous character." In the vicinity of 
Pottsville, a species of coal is found, producing red ashes^ and is by 
some regarded as of superbr quality. With these exceptions, there is 
little difference in the quality of the coal of this region ; certainly no 
more than in trees of the same species, (^rowing upon the same soil, 
or in coal taken from dillcr-ent parts of the same mine ; and if coal 
of a superior or inferior quality be found in market, it is only because 
the vender has been more or less careful in freeing it from slate or ' 
other impurities. 
The interior of the first coal field being cut up and diversified by ; 
^ these various streams, running in every direction, forming several elc- ■ 
vated summits and deep ravines, it is peculiarly fitted for extensive | 
mining operations. The beds of coal vary from one and two, to ! 
twenty-five and thirty feet in thidcness ; though those of from five to | 
ten or twelve Ceety are considered best, as they can be wotlced with 
greater facility and profit. They can be so propped and roofed as to 
enable the miner to take out every vestage of coal, without the slight- 



«st d^mgerof accident, while those of twenty or thirty feel, must be 
worked in chambers, and large pillars of coal left to support the roof; 
and even then, the miner is exposed to danger from the lalling,of par- 
ticles, and soraetinrcs large masses. There is generally too great a 
quantity of superincumbent earth, to admit of their being vncoveredj 
and this as yet has in no instance been done, excepting by the Mauch 
Chunk company, at the summit mines, and at a time when the science 
of mining was not .undarsto6d. With th^ exception, it is the univer- 
sal practice in the i:egian to undermine. The beds generally, if not 
iUniycrsally« dip in iSb/b dlreetion of the declivity of the mountains, and 
the particular mode of operating in the interior ol the mine, is gov- 
erned in some measure by their dip or angle. By running a tunnel, 
or drift, and constructing a rail-road, into the mountain, above the wa- 
ter level, of sufficient capacity to admit rail-road cars, jand by pier- 
cing the seam of coal horizontally for any distance that may be de- 
sired., the mi&ers obtain full command of the whole front of tiie stra- 
lum, and taking a number of breasts j pursue it like a party of raow- 
-ers to the very sqnHnit or ettt crop, throwing behind them the product 
into the tunnel, where it is loaded upon the cars, brought from dark- 
ness ioto fight, deposited at the landings, 6r precipitated at once into 
jlhe canal boats. In some of the hills there are found two, three and 
four seams, of coal, one above another, abov« the water level. To 
what extent they continue downward has not yet been ascertained. 
The North American coal company, has also three individual opera- 
tors, M^ Brooke Buckley, Robert Young, and Blight, Wallace 
And Co, >aj3e now operating below the water level, by sinking shafts to 
a considerable depth. T[^is is done more as a matter of experiment 
or convenience, and for the purpose of ascertaining the relative ex- 
pcnsc of the two modes of mining, than as a matter of necessity; for 
whatever may be the increase of the demand for this fuel, the beds 
above water level will not, it is believed, be exhausted during the prc- 
.«cnt generation. 

Coal ivos known to abound on the waters of the Schuylkill, Ix?- 
4wcen the Broad and Sharp mountains, near wiicre Pottsvillc, has 
since arisen, as .also at the the place now called the summit, or Mauch 
•Chunk mines, as early as 1790, and perhaps before ; but it was not 
then, nor until recently known, that these constituted parts of a con- 
tinuous coal depositc. ft was then used to a very limited extent by 
some of the blacksmiths in the neighbourhood ; but it wa^ considered 
of little value, aod excited little attention. Being of a different spe- 
cies from Virginia and Liverpool coals, it was generally considered 
an inferior article and unfit for use. It however, gradually worked^ 
its way amoag the blacksmiths, partly from necessity, and an occa- 
sional scarcity of charcoal, until it became pi-etty generally used, and 
1>y some to be preferred. It attracted the attention of some gentle- 
men of enterprize and intelligence who, at that day, looked forward 
to the time when it should become an article of great value. They 
made various attempts to introduce it, but were unsuccessful. The 
iwiijcs at Mauch Chunk, were partially opened prior to the year 1800, 
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and small quaolities of the coal taken to Philadelphia* A eompany 
was organized for the purpose of engaging in the business, but were 
regsu-ded by the public as visionary enthusiasts, and some of them 
were driven from the enter prize, and have since passed firom the 
stage of action. Others persevered ; succeeded, and yet live to wit- 
ness the complete triumph of their efforts, and the cpnsummatioti of 
their most enthusiastic predicticms.. A letter addressed to the com- 
mittee from the Honourable Charles Miner, of WjlksbarrQ, whojum- 
self participated at an early day in this perilous tr^ck, as also, , a 
communicatipji from the PottavUlQ, hoard of trade, furnish some inter- 
esting facts relative to the discovery of this mineral, aijd the measures 
then devised to bring it to mArket, aijd a(Cconipany this /report; [Vide 
appendix, No. 17 and I8.J From these documents it appears that in 
1814, twenty four tons of cpal were taken down the Lehigh aJttd Dela- 
ware rivers to Philadelphia, from the Mauoii Chunjc mines, by Mr. 
Miner, in an ark, having. first. hauled it over a rough road from the 
mines to the .river,,{ninermiles,) and cost,him ^t the city, fourteen dol- 
lars per ton! In lbl2, Col. George ShoemakerofPottsville, loaded 
nine wagons with coal at the Schuylkill mines and hauled it to Phila- 
delphia, a distance of 106 miles; two loads of which he sold for the 
cost pf transportation to Messrs. Mellon and Bishop, who agreed to 
try it in their rolling mill in Delaware, county ; and the remaining 
seven wagpnjpads be gave away, and had some difficulty in finding 
persons willing to take it! , 

Notwithstanding the great difficulty in naYigating the Lehigh, at. 
ihat day, and the consequent ej^)ensc of conveying the coal from 
Mauch Chunlc to the city, JVir- Miner and his associates had so far 
isucceedcdin 1814.-15, in , introducing the article, as to find a ready 
demand for it, and were about entering upon the tradcextensively. 
JBut'" peace came in 1 8 1 5, and found them in the midst of their enter- 
prizc- Philadelphia was now opened to foreign commerce, and the 
coasting trade resumed — Liverpool and Richmond coal came in 
abundantly, and the hard-kipdling anthracite fell to a price far below 
4;he cost of shipment." Prom this time, the coal trade, as such, was 
abandoned ; .and it does not appear that any considerable quantity of 
coal was taken, to market, either by the Lehigh or the Schuylkill, un- 
til 1820, when the Lehigh navigation .was completed by the, present 
.company, ^nd three hundred and si^ty-five tons delivered at Phila- 
delphia. Ill 1 8*21, one thousand and.severjty-three tonsAVcre brought 
to market, fifteen toos of which were shipped coastwise and the ba- 
•lance couspimed jn Philadelphia. In 182g, two thousand four hun- 
•dred and forty tons were brought^to .market, one hundred and eighty- 
one tons of which were shipped coastwise. The year 1820 may, 
/therefore, be regarded as tlic era froni which we -are to date -the an- 
thracite cpal trade of Pennsylvania"?— .a trade which, during the past 
year, has increased to nearly six hundred thousand tons, and amount- 
ing to about three millions of dollars. 

The Lehigh coal and navigation company were incorporated witk 
fipining £ind trading privileges; and liaving constructed the imporUu^ 
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imjJrpvem^nts on the Lehigh, and the rail-roads to the mines, ibr the 
purpose mairily of transporting their own coal to market ; and there 
being no natural out-let for the coal of the first district, to the waters 
of the Lehigh, the mining operations in that section of the coal field 
werQ, of course, and must consequently continue to be, under the ex- 
isting state of things, confined exclusively to the company. During 
the first five years, they had many difficulties to contend with, preju- 
dices to overcome, and opposition (which has not yet ceased) to en- 
cottnter. The first improvement of the river, having failed to answer ' 
the purpose designed, was abandoned, and the present navigation (of 
which the committee will- he reafler speak) completed; and the turn- 
pike or M'Adamizedroad of nine miles,. from the " summit mines" to 
the river, not affording sufficient facilities for the conveyance of the 
coal, a rail- way, — the first in the United States of eqiial length,^ was 
laid down -upon it. Other mines have also since been opened by the 
company, at the opposite side of the basing on Roomr>un, and a rail-road 
constructed from thence to Maueb Chunk, with three self-acting planes, 
and, including the branches, upwards of eiglit miles in length* During 
the past year, 18SS, the company sent to market one hundred and 
iwenty-three thousand- tons of coal,, forty-four thousand>one hundred 
and* sixty-eight tons of which j were shipped eoastwise. 

'Piie', Sd[i(*ylki»H navigation company were incorporated wkhoiit 
mining and* trading privileges ; and hence it was, and of consequence / 
must continue to b^,.'tbeM' interest to invite tonnage fr6m every . 
quarter and from every source. This valuable improvement,^' one 
hundi?ed: and eight miles in length,, was commenced in 1815, and 
completed at an- expense of two milfions nine hundred and sLxty-six 
thousand fout^ hundred and eighty dollars and thirteen cents. Tolls 
were first taken< in- 1 81 H, amounting to two hundred^ and thirty-three 
doHarfii ;r and from th^i time until 18^5, it does not appear, from the 
annual jtepOFts of the company, that any account was kept of the tolls 
on the separate articles of tonnage, biit that the whole amoujfUed for- 
the year 18'/?4,.to si« hundred and thirty-five dollars. The next year, 
1825, at which 'period- may be dated the commencement of the coal 
trade on the Schuylkill, the tolls increased to fifteen thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-five dollars and se\'enty-four cents. Of this sum,: 
■ nine thousand sev^jn hundred dollars were received from coal. Having 
been designed as a grand' thoroughfare for the products of the mine,> 
the field and the forest ; as a free nav%ation>, open to all who chose 
to participate in its facilities ; and entering the first coal- field at itS' 
centre, affording an ont-let for the coaJJof more tHan half its territory ; 
individuals of capital and enterprize were attracted to the scene, and 
rail-roads constructed,, diverging in all directions to the mines. — La- 
bourers and mechanics of all kinds, andTrom all nations, thronged to 
the place, and f<)und ready and constant employment. A new era 
seemed to have dawned in the mountains. The wilderness was sub- 
dued. The coal basin seemed to be literally running over with active 
and resolute adventurers ; a rapidly growing population became es- 
tablished; the wild animal was driven back, to give place to a host 
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of minerS; who now pierce its tliousand liill<?. So t l.at, for the last 
year, 18-3, {t)nly eight yf?ars from the commencement of the coal 
trade on the Schuylkill,) the tolls on the canal amounted to three hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand four hundred and eighty-six dollars and 
sixty-three cents. Of this sum, two hundred and twenty-eight |bou- 
sand one hundred and thirty-eight dollars were derived from the arti- 
cle of coal alone. Houses, many of which are costly and splendid, 
and towns, the principal of which is Pottsville, sprang up in various 
parts of the region. Coal lands, ihfe basis of all this promising super- 
structure, grew rapidly in value. Being owned by numerous indi- 
viduals, or yet remaining the property of the State, and considered 
until now. scarcely worth the taxes, they .were eagerly sought after, 
and presented strong inducements forihe investment of capital. Sales 
were made to a large amount ; it being now estimated that four mil- 
lions of dollars have been invested in lands in the first coal district. 
Many individuals purchased lands and removed upon them^with their 
families, designing to convert them into permanent residences, and as 
the farmer cultivates his farm, to prosecute the mining business with 
their own hgnds and their own means. Other lands are held by 
capitalists, some residing in the district, and some at a distance, the 
mining operations being carried on by tenants. Associations of in- 
dividuals, forming joint-stock companies, having obtained charters for 
the mining of coal from the Legislatures 'of other States, also pur- 
chased lands, which, to evade the statutes of mortmain, declared to be 
in force in Pennsylvania, were held in virtue of deeds of trust, and 
were used and occupied by those companies. Two of them, viz : the 
Delaware coal company, and the North American coal company, 
were incorporated for the term of five years, by the Legislature, at its 
-last session, when an act was also passed escheating the lands held by 
companies under charters granted by other States, without the license 
of this State. The others either cease to exist, or operate in the ca- 
pacity of individuals. 

Capital was thus introduced, by individuals and by incorporated 
'companies, and important pubhc improvements made by both. The 
country has grown and flourished beyond example. The farmer shar- 
ed alike the general prosperity, in the new, convenient and certain 
market for all his produce. In the midst of this hum of industry ; 
this tide or prosperity, and flow of capital, it \^'ere not to have been 
expected that a spirit of specxilatioji should have remained entirely 
dormant, or that all who purchased lands did so with the bonajlde in- 
tention, either of occupying them themselves by actual resident set- 
tlement, or of realizing their expenditures from the product of the 
mines. Hence, a fictitious value was sometimes given to coal lands. 
Calculations being made t^ascertain tlie number of sqtmre yards of 
coal contained in an acre of land audits value; and some calculating 
also the quantity that each acre was capable of producing without 
either knowing that it contained coal at all, or counting the cost, la- 
bour and expense of producing it, the adventurer conceived the sum 
of one, two or three hundred dollars per acre, a very inadequate 
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price. The few who thus ran into error and extravagance, and pur- 
chased lands under these impressions, and with these expectations, 
(and it is rather a matter of surprize that the number was not greater) 
were compelled either to lose money themselves, or impose their loss- 
es gpon others. They were therefore interested in producing fluctua- 
tions and uncertainty, rather than steadiness and certainty in the coal 
market. Their fortunes could not be injured by the most sudden 
change, but might, possibly be benefited ; and if a supply of coal were 
one year withheld, in order that the price might advance to ten, 
twelve or fifteen dollars per ton, data would be aflbrded for another 
estimate of the value of their lauds by the square yard of coal, and 
the owner again realize, and perhaps double the amount of his pur- 
chase money. These, however, are of the things that have been, and 
it is believed, have now pasfeed away. It is not now in the power 
of the speculator seriously to eflcct, nor of the monopolist permanent- 
ly to Control the coal trade of Pennsylvania. This mineral is happily 
loo vast, and the facilities for transporting it to majrket too numerous 
and diversified to be grasped by the hand of the one or the other. At 
one time, and but a few years since, this might have been done, had 
the localities of our coal deposites been accurately known. But, this 
knowledge was rmparted, in proportion as the interest or ambition of 
one impels him ahead of another, and as necessity leads to invention 
and discovery ; and it is not now probable that such a state of things 
will ever occur. So long as the wealth, the cnterprize, tiie intelli- 
gence, and the patriotism of our citizens cannot be concentred in the 
few, but are equally distributed among the many, andequahty of rights 
continues to form a fundamental principle of our government, it must 
remain as their common heritage, constituting a large portion of the 
present wealth of the State, and her principal strength in after ages. 
New mines are developed as the consumption of coal increases ; 
and the spirit of improvement and rivalry is abroad, seeking to sup- 
ply the demand. Competition is the grand alcmbick in which 
the health of trade is purified and preserved ; and, in relation to the 
coal trade, if allowed to pursue its true and legitimate objects, unfet- 
tered and unrestrained ; uncontrolled by injudicious legislaitve en- 
actments, it will, as in all other cases, produce uniformity, regularity 
and certainty ; and a safe guaranty for the investment of tjapital and 
the expenditure of labour. 

The following statement cowrprises the diflb rent canals and rail-roads 
at present completed, in the first coal district and connected with it, as 
also an estimate of the value of other property and improvements 
necessarily employed in carrying on the coal trade : 

Miles, Cost. 

Lehigh navigation, 46 $1,546,094 96 

Former river improvements, 1. 5.% 4 20 Of > 

Rail-road to summit mines and lutcralj, I6j <^'59,766 59 

Room Run rail-road, 8| 123,000 00 

Schuylkill navigation, 103 2,966,480 13' 
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Miles. ^ Cost. 

West Branch rail-road, 15 $ 185,000 W^ 

L«f|teral roads connected with the above, lOj 31,500 00 

Norwegian or Mount Carbon rail-road, 9 95,000 00 

; ^laterals connected with tfieabove, JJ 5,250 00 

Alill Creek rail-road, 4 15,000 00 

Laterals connected with. the above^ 7 11,700 00 

Schuylkill Valley rail-road, 40 ,60,000 OQ 

Laterals connected with the. above, 14'j «1 9,200 00 

Navigable feeder of the Union canal and dam, 9X .164,364 38 

Pine. Grove rail- road, oiade by Uniod Cc^aial 

company, 4 2Q,56l 25 

Continuatioii of sai^e by indiyid«als, ^ 7,^^00 00 

Lykeps' Valley rail-road, 16 .9Q,000 00 
Little SobuylkiU or Tamaqua rail-road, 20 ^ 

Latersei branches, single, double .^ treble \ 22$,557 1 1 
tracks, 6J4 
To the above might also be added the De|a- ^ - .^^ ^- - g- 

jivere.^ivi^Qn of Pennsylvania canal, 60 -^ >^*'"» ' 

Total, Q77 $7, 211,606 07 

I ^— H^M 11 II - ■»> 

... ^ 

Number of wagons or rail-road oars, in the rfirst di&. 

trict, 2,354, at 870 each, f t64,780 00 

Boats employed by individuals and companies, 980, at 

$560 Cdch, 490^000 00 

92 colliery establishments, iincluding working capital, 

utensils, horses, mules, &c. &c. at $4,000. each, 368^,000 00 
100^000 acjres of land.atg^O per ncre^ 4,000,000 00 
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85,023, 780 00 

The ^hole amount ef coal taikea to market from this district durijag 
the lastyes^r, 1833, is 399,933 tons, to wit: 

Pn the Mine Hill and Mill Creek rail-road, :S7,074 Iqns 

Mine Hill and Schuylkill Haven xail-road,, . ;77,073 

.Schuylkill Valley rail-roadj 2%479 

Mount Carbon railroad, 73,136 

Little Sohuylkill or Tamaqua raiUroad, 37^506 

iBy individuals not using rail-roads, 6,665 

Mauch Chunk, or Lehigh navigation, 123,000 

Pine Grove, on Union 0^9,1 ftnd in wagQps,, 1 2^000 

Lyken3' Valley, 10,000 

Totd, 399^933 
7^0 the above may be added forborne consumption and 

the supplies of the adjacent country, about 30,000 

jR^king the total, mined, consumed and sent to market 

jygi the first .district, 429,933 tons 
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The borotigh of Pottsville contains at present, a population of about 
four thousand souls, and upwards of five humired dwellings. It is 
valued at owe million of dollars. Port Carbon is also a place of con- 
siderabie commercial importance — is valued at three hundred thousand 
dollars, and does a coal business nearly equal to that of Pottsville. — 
The towns of Schuylkill Haven and Minersville, are estimated at two 
hundred and iifly thousand dollars each, and their coal trade is about 
equal to that of Pottsville. The towns of Mauch Chunk, Summit 
Hill, Tamaqua, Patterson, Tusoarora, St* Claiif, New-Castle, Middle- 
port, Mount Carbon, Pine 'Grove, Coal Castle, Llwellyn, and other 
small towns, exclusive of the huts and cabins occupied by the miners 
and labourers, may be estimated at a million and a half, making the 
total valuation of the towns in the first district, three millions of dol- 
lars. Of the canals and rail-roads above stated, 279^ miles were 
made by individuals and incorporated compaoiies not having mining 
privileges,' at an expense of 85^257,187 6l ; and 97 i miles by incor- 
porated companies having mming privileges, at an expense of $1 ,954,- 
418 46. The Delaware 'division >tof the Pennsylvania jcanal was 
made bv the State. 



THE SECOND, OR BEAVER MEADOW, SHAMOKIN AND 

MAHANOY COAL FIELD. 

The particular localities of this coal field are not so well defined as 
those of the first and third. Occi^ymg the summit, or highest ground 
between the waters of the Lehigh and Sclraylkili, and the Susque- 
hanna, in the midst of the de&se chain of mountains, extending across 
the entire country between these streams ; and being consequently 
farther removed from the eastern market, it has not been so fully ex- 
plored nor its resources so extensively called into ]«equisition. Suffi- 
cient information 4jpon the subject is f)ossessed, however, to enable us 
to trace its general features, and to justify the belief that it is a dis- 
tinct and independent for^n>ation, forming, as it has recently been term- 
ed the "back bone" of the anthracite coal deposite of Pennsylvania. 
It is also equally susceptible of access ; and if thie improvements 
now contemplated and in progress in this region be completed, and 
the measures hereafter suggested by the eonunittee be adopted, its 
mineral wealt-h can be thrown into market wpoji terms equally favour- 
able. 

The second coal field lies atanfiverage distance of about ten miles 
north of the first ; runs laterally with it, ranging^ nearly an east and 
west course, is about the «ame in extent of miles, and apparently si- 
milar in its geological cjiajraoter. It is enclosed or bounded by a con- 
tinuous range of double mountain barrier, commencing about three 
miles west of the Lehigh, and ending in the forks of Mahanoy creek, 
in Northumberland county, about five miles east of the Susquehanna. 
The .mountain by which it is thus enclosed, assumes various names^ 
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from the fact that dii«reiit jjtreams pass through i|, or from other lo- 
cal circumstances. On the south, it is called the Spring mountain, 
which continues to the western extremity of the field, where it is caU 
led the Mahaiioy and Bear mountain. On the north, it is called 
mount Yeager, Buclt mountain, Catawissa mountain, Shamokiri moujDl- 
tain, Zerby's Retreat, &c. &c. This chain or boundary is preserved 
at the western' end of the b^sin, and also on the north and south, so 
far as it has been traced, with surprising regularity, interrupted only 
by the streams that break through it. The eastern end seems to be 
more irregular, the boundary being broken into fragments, and vari- 
ous small streams flowing through it into the Lehigh. The outer 
base, like that of the first coal field, exhibits a red sAaZe^-margin, ex- 
tending entirely around the field, and marking its extent with great 
precision. At the east end it is penetrated by Beaver Meadow creek, 
and Hazel run, emptying into the Q-uakake, and also by Laurel run, 
Sandy creek, Terrapin pond creek, and other small streams, all emp- 
tying into the Lehigh, and affording out lets, by rail-road, for the coal 
ofthat partof the field lying between the Lehigh and the summit for- 
med by the head waters of Tamaqua and Beaver Meadow creeks, 
embracing an. area of about fifteen miles in length, and from five to 
six miles in width. On the north, it is broken through tiy Black creek, 
a branch of the Nescopeck,^ Cattawissa, Roaring creek, Shamokin, 
and Zerby's brook, a branch of Mahaaoy* On the south it is broken 
through below Girardville, by Big Mahanoy, which passes along the 
south or outer side of the boundary, to its western termination, in 
Northumberland county, where it leaves it, and falls into the Susque- 
hanna. It may therefore be said that there is no direct southern out- 
let from this district, the Mahaaoy running west into the Susquehan- 
na, and the Beaver Meadow creek east, into the Lehigh. The 
Broad mountain runs the entire distance from the Lehigh, to the Sus- 
quehanna, separating the first and second coal fields, and although 
cbnsiderably depressed by the west branch of the Schuylkill, above 
Coal Castle, as well as at some other places, it is broken through only 
by the head waters of Tamaqua ; and perhaps this valley will in time, 
aljbrd the most eligible route for that portion of the coal of the dis- 
trict, west of the Beaver Meadow summit, and east of Girardvillj 
The Tamaqua and Beaver Meadow creeks, rise within the short dis- 
tance of one hundred and thirty-two feet of each otjier ; and the whole 
ascent from the Beaver Meadow mines to the summit or top of Spring 
mountain, is two hundred and sixty feet, and the descent from thence 
to th6 town of Tamaqua, at the commencement of the Little Schuylkill 
rail-road, one thousand and twenty feet. The mind of man is not, 
however, in this age of improvement, confined to ravines, nor the 
jneanderiugs of crooked streams. No obstacle that nature has placed 
before him seems to be regarded, and accordingly we find rail- roads 
<3onstructed over our highest mountains, and others in progress, j 
running not over one mountain only, but crossing transversely all the | 
mountains interposing l>etween the waters of the Schuylkill and the 
JSusquehanna, and the Susquehanna and the Lehigh. The Daiiviiic I 
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and Pottsvifle mil-road, designed to connect tlie Schuylkill navigation 
at Pottsville, with the Susquehanna at Danvilte, and the Pennsylvania 
canal basin at Sunbury, was projected in 1826, and is now com- 
pleted as far as Girardville, on the Mahanoy creek, about ten miles 
north of Pottsville. The death of its chief patrons, the late Stephen 
Girard, who subscribed two hundred thousand dollatre to the stock of 
the company, and Gen- Daniel Montgomery, with whom the project 
originated, has retarded for a time the completion of the work. When 
finished, it will pass through the heart of the first and second coal 
fields. The most difficult part of it, including the tunnel and inclined 
planes, is now completed, and will be ready for the transportation of 
coal, as soon as th^ mines on Mahanoy, now owned by the city of 
Philadelphia, shall be fully opened. From Girardville, this road will 
run a westerly direction ; and from the Shamokin summit, pass some 
eight or ten miles farther through the coal beds of this region, and fol- 
lowing the valley of Shamokin, interse<rt the basin of the Pennsylvania 
canal at Sunbury, thus afibrding another and most important avenue 
for tonnage to that canal. It will therefore be used, not only for the 
transportation of coal from the mines on either end, and to different 
markets, but as a grand thoroughfare for the merchandize, produce, 
general traflic of the country, and the agricultui*al supplies of the vast 
and rapidly increasing population of these two mineral districts; and 
when the spirit of liberality shaH be as willing to allow, as public 
policy is now to dictate, the propriety of a free communication to the 
Chesapeake, the mineral treasures of Shamokin and Mahanoy will 
be found to contribute their full share to the wealth of the State and 
the prosperity of her citizens. , 

This road being ihe only improvement yet completed in the second 
coal region, there has been no coal taken from the district to the 
eastern cities, excepting small quantities' for the purpose of proving its 
character and quality. Several beds have been exposed in different 
parts of the basin, from which the blad&mitlw and the neighbouring 
country have for many years been supplied. No doubt exists either 
as to the excellence of its quality or its abundant quantity* It differs^ 
slightly, in its general appearaAce, from the coal of the first district ; 
that of the western end, on Shamokin and Mahanoy, being very br^ttle^ 
of a shining black colour^ combustible, and exhibiting appearances re- 
sembling the growths of wood ; while ^that of the ea-tern end, at 
Beaver Meadows, or a considerable portion of it, is undulated and of 
canckoidal fracture. It burns freely, some portions of it, (as in the 
first and third districts,) producing v?kite, and others red ashes. 
The beds, so far as exposed, dip to the sonlh-west, and some of them 
appear to be of extraordinary thickness. The mine now opened on 
Zerby's run, or Mahanoy, known by the name of the Oyster bed, 
when first discovered, presented, in an abrupt and steep precipice, 
jutting into the creek, the appearance of several strata of coal, with in- 
tervening earth and slate ; but upon excavating these different strata, 
the intervening layers of earth were observed to grow thinner, and at 
a short distance to run out, leaving an unbroken body of coal, witk* 
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out any admixture, of fifty feet in thickn^s aSove' tlie wttter letef- 
There are other beds also on Coal run, and Shamoki4[i^ereek, twenty- 
iseven and thirty feet, in thickness. The Beaver Meadow company's 
mine is about twenty-seven feet in thickness above water levels with 
small intervening, strata of slate, and it has been traced- to the depth 
of twenty-one feet bejow- water-level, without encountering any ad- 
mixture or reaching the floor* Other beds are found to be no more 
than three and two feet, and • some ten^ twelve,. fifteen and twenty feet 
in thickness. The basi» Has not been^ sufficiently- examined to justify 
an opinicMa as to- the precise thickness of the different strata. It is 
generally believed they are larger thaathose of the first district ; yet it 
is possible that, upon more minute examination, they may prove not 
materially difieisent.. 

I The Beaver Meadow company have authority to construct a rail-road 
from th^p mines to the Lehigh, and down the river to the Delaware di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania canal. It may, however, depend upon the 
wilkof the Lehigh«coal and-nav%ation'COmpany, and perhaps upon the 
course of policy whieh>th& Legislature may adopt in reference to the 
subject generally,- whether- k sfealj become necessary to make this 
road; and whether, if made, such ncgotiasJiop' between the State and 
the navigation company may not afterwards be entered into, as will 
axxommodate the trade of the second coal> district, and also the in- 
creasing trade of the upper country,?and thus render the rail-road in 
a measure useless and unnecessary. 

During the recess, a communication was received from a committee 
appointed by & convention^ of delegates^ representing several of the 
northern counties interested in t4ie navigatic«i of the Lehigh, asking 
an invefttigation^ of the grounds of complaint against the Lehigh coal 
and naYigatiojKjempany.. Conceiving that the Senate had not imposed 
upoft^the committee the duty of iiivestigating all the charges, whether 
i-eal 01? imaginary, that have fronv time to titne been preferred against 
this company, and> which were before another committee of the Senate 
at the last session of the Legislature, they directed their attention only 
to- such facts as mighty in their judgment^ illustrate the effect of the 
acts and operations- of the company (hcwring mining and trading pri- 
vil^es,) upon individual enterprise, and the improvement and general 
prosperity of the country. For this purpose, certain queries were ad- 
dressed to the committee of the Conyngham convention. Their 
answers, as afso such parts of the replies of the Lehigh navigation 
company as appear applicable to this branch of the inquiry, are in- 
serted in the appendix,, Nos* 19,^20 and 21, and present fully the views 
of the complainants, 

The river Lehiglvis the natural route to market for several of the 
northern counties^ It was d^lared a public highway as early as 9th 
March 1771. PFivate subscriptions were ma£ at an early day to 
improve the navigation, and commissioners appointed by the same act 
to appropriate and expend the money.- What amount was then raised 
is not known, but it may safely be presumed to have been very incon- 
siderable. The Legislature, by the act of 15th April 1791, approgria- 
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^ted one thousand pounds to improve the tl^ehigh '" ftom 'its jtlnctidli 
with the Delaware so lar iip the skme as the sum would admit" ; and 
• to the tnh February, 1798, a company was incoi'poi'ated " for iht 
^purpose of improving the navigation," and a lottery authorized in aid 
of the improvement. It does not appear that any thing was done by 
, this company in the way of^improving the Lehigh, although the object 
was never lost sight of. By act of ;th March, 1810, commissioners 
were appointed to supply the places of those who wBre deceased, or 
had declined to sorife,* and on the 24th March, iSlV, an act was 
^passed for the general improvement of Ae State, wliich act authorized 
the Governor to subscribe for six hundred shares of the stock of the 
old company, to be paid as «oon as a ^milar amount should be sub- 
scribed by individuals. At this time, or before the sneeting of the 
<next IiCgislature, the subject was taken 'hold of by Messrs. Whit&f 
HazardrhXkA HautOy who, on the 2<.t!h March, 1818, obtained the pass* 
age of a^law conferring upon them the right of improving the naviga- 
'tion of ^the Lehigh, which act repeeds so nfUch of the law of 1817 as 
authorized the Governor to subscribe to the stock of the old company. 
So that the sum of one thousand pounds, is the whole amount of nK>» 
ney ever appropriated by the State for the improvement of that river. 
li passed, by the act of 1818, into the hands of the prese^it company, 
in a state of nature, and the grant was subsequently confirmed to them 
•and their successors, by an act of incorporation of the I Sth February, 
1822; by the name, of the Lehigh coal ajid rtavigation company; at 
which time ^he company surrendered two-thiixis of the tolls they were 
'entitled to'dharge tinder the former law. 

This graat was an extensive one ; and althotigh at this day it may 
be viewed by some as an extraordinary relinquishment of sovereign^, 
ty, and a singular encroachment apon the natqral rights of our citiv 
•«ens ; it was at that time regarded as an Inducement storcely comment 
surate with the magnitude and the hazard of ati enterprise which had 
long been projected, and repeatedly attempted, but whieh had as long 
been delayed, or as frequently baAed. Fewtitber men or other com- 
panies, it is presumed, could Ivtve been found willing'to conmience the 
work upon less favourable terms, and much more extensive privileges 
would no doubt have been conferred by the state, had they been deem* 
ed essential to the accomplishment of the objeet. It conferred upon 
the company, with certain limitatiejns, the T&ole jtirisdiction of the river 
Lehigh, for the distance of eighty-three miles, and !he free and un^ 
oontrolled use of its waters. So ddnget'ous and hazardous was the 
natural navigation of the river regarded at that day, and so difficult 
was it to transport coal over the mountain from the first coal field ta 
the stream, that the M&uch Chunk coal lands, now so valuable, were, 
leased by the company for a period of twenty years for thb paymeitt 
of the rent of o?if ear of InMan com annually. 

The company first improved the river by artiiiciad locks and qther 
devices, at an expense of one hundred fifly-five thousand four hundred, 
and twenty dollars. This improvement, being greatly interrupted by 
C^hets> and failing generally toaniswor the purpose, the present navi* 

3 
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gatioD) admitted to be ihd best in the United S^te^ was eoastmotej 
at an expense of one miilion five hundred forty -six thousand ninety 
f >ur dollars and ninety-six cents. Tlie different raii^rpads and otheir 
iniiprovements made by the company to the mines, d^« coi^ the sum 
of three hundred tWenty-three thousand five hundred eighty dollars 
and twenty-seven cents. Repairs and oth^r expenses, one hundred 
seventy-one thousand ninety-five dollars and ninety-one cents: Whole 
original cost of improvement two millions one hundred ninety-six thou- 
fland one hundred ninety-one dollars and fourteen cents. From the limit* 
ed examination of the subject by the committee, they have not been able 
Jo perceive, that in the expenditure of this large sum of mpney in the 
completion of their works, and in the expenditure of an additional sum 
of about one million of dollars in carrying on the coal trade, the compa- 
ny have violated the letter of their acts of incorporation, or committed 
any act which would be deemed to amount to a forfeiture of their charter* 
They completed the lower grand division from Nesquehoning to the 
mouth of the Lehigh, 48 miles, nine years before the time limited for 
its completion, and have commenced the upper division within the 
seven years prescribed by law for that purpose. Nor is it pretended 
they have imposed higher rates of toll than the law authorizes them 
to charge. It is argued, however, that they have laid ^sorbitant tolls 
for the purpose of prohibition, and that this amounts to such abuse and 
misuse of their charter, as would justify the Legislature in resuming 
the grant. The committee think otherwise. So long as the company 
keep within the provisions of the law, and do not assess a higher toll 
than the law permits them to receive, they may impose it either for 
the purpose of prohibition, or for the purpose of i^munerating the 
stockholders for their large expenditures. 1 heir acts and not their 
motives must determine whether they have or have not forfeited their 
chartered privileges. Whether they have adopted a wise or erroneous 
policy, wliich, by grasping after large tolls, may prevent* them from 
receiving any, is a question between them and the stockholders. And 
even if the grant, as is contended with ability by the convention were . 
unconstitutional, still the Legislature, having conferred the power up* 
on the company for the accompUshment of a great public object, and 
the individuals so authorised having in good faith executed the trust, 
and expended their substance in pursuance of the law, the state would 
be bound in equity to see them out, and to remunerate them for any 
loss which they might sustain by reason <Jf a decision of the proper 
tribunal that the Legislature had exceeded its authority, and that the 
charter was of consequence null and.v6id. 

The company, therefore, having in nowise violated their chartered 
privileges, the issue is, in the opinion of the committee, not between 
them dud the people, but between the people and the Legislature. We 
are thus led to inquire, how the people have been aTected by this legif* 
lative grant, and what arc the natural consequences resulting from it ? 
That the people at large have enjoyed many benefits which they other- 
wise would not have enjoyed, cannot be denied. The country in con- 
sequenc'j has been to some fwtcut imrrcvcd — lar^e sums of money 
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liavc been, and continde to be yearly expended, passing into the hands 
of the labourer and the mechanic, and a permanent market is created 
in the mountains for all the produce of the farmer. The river Lehigh, 
formerly a wild, ragged aad dangerous stream, has been converted 
into a safe, permanent and excellent navigation. These are some of 
the many advantages conferred ■ by the grant upon the public. Let 
^s inquire whether it may not be turned to stHl greater advantage, 
«nd by subserving the views of the many, instead of those of the few, 
become prodluctive^of greater good — and whether instead of retarding, 
4t may not become the means of improving and enriching the whole 
face of the northern territory of the state — of converting the wilder- 
ness and. barren mountains into usefulness £tad value, and of afugment- 
iag the trade and strenghtening the resources of our naetropolis. . 

Every charter or act of incorporation, is to a greater or less extent, 
^an infringement upon tfe natural rights and liberties of the people — 
•and their natural tendency is to monopoly. As an auxiliary or addi- 
tional stimulant to this inherent prinoiple of corporate bodies, the Le- 
■high Ceal and Navigation company possess, by express legislative 
grant, the privilege of mining and transporting coal — a power which, 
4rhen connected with an improvement depending alike upon its tolls for 
support, must ultimately prove its own bane, and become injurious 
to the interests of the community : — and this, by the strong induce- 
«ient that is presented to the company to monopolize the trade, and 
^tb keep down competition. Companies, like individuals, will en- 
deavour always to pursue their own interests ; and if they believe they 
can realize a greater profit by engaging themselves in a particular 
branch of trade than by relying upon tolls accruing from the produce 
*0f others engaged in the same business, they will of course embark 
5n the trade, and endeavour to monopolize it. They will not be willing 
to furnish upon equal terms facilities to their competitors of the same 
*rade, nor afiow them upon even ground ** to plough with their own 
oxen.'* They will, unless prevented by their charter, raise their tolls 
so high as to exclude him from market, and throw <3vcry oth.er obsta- 
cle in the way. This is a state of things naturally resulting from th^ 
©perations of incorporated companies possessing these powers j and 
the great and radical error of former legislatures in reference to tiiis 
subject has been, in the opinion of the committee, the blending of 
traficing privileges with the authority to construct canals and rail- 
roads, which, instead of being great and free communitjations for the 
accorapaodation of the whole country, belong to private companies, 
with authority to use them for their own benefit, and to lock up or 
open at pleasure the resources of a whole valley or community. The 
•Schuylkill navigation and the improvements at Pottsville, when con- 
trast^ with those now under consideration j^abundantly demonstrate 
the correctness of this position. And yet, had similar privileges been 
considered necessary to ensure the completion of the work, they would 
no doubt Have been conferred by the Legislature upon the Schuylkill 
Navigation company ^ and of course a policy similar to that pursued 
by the Lehigh company would have been adopted. But, coal was 
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not then 're^cdedas aa,object of mudi importance, the cowrpiany, &.9^ 
wppesLTS from their memorial, having in view, primarily, the lumber, 
and agricultural .trade of the Schuylkill valleyl 

While the committee therefore deprecate the policy of uniting tra- 
ding privileges with the authority to make public rail-roads and canals, . 
(believing that this constitutes the strongest grounds of opposition ta.- 
such companies,) and.' while they believe that the Lehigh company, 
might have adopted a course of policy more conducive to the public 
prosperity and 'convenience, as well as to their own interests, they are* 
of opinion that any other company might have p^ursued a similar- 
policy under itke circumstances.; aiid that if the people on the Lehigh 
ISftVe been .subjected, to hardship or inconvenience, it has been done • 
according to law ;, and perh'aps ^ew other compjonies, with powers 
and privileges of like extent, would have exercised them with greater 
lenity or with. metre advantage to the public*, No complaints ar^. 
known to exist, excepting in relation to the transportation of coal.— - 
Indeed, if the public had any assurance th^t the policy of the company 
woulc^ remain as now established, there would bse liJttle necessity for-' 
legislative interference. They have reduced their ' tolls on coal for 
1834, from i one dollar and three cents to seventy-three cents a ton,j 
for forty-six miles. They have throWa open to sale, lots in the town 
of Mauch Chunk, ," free from any. restrictions on the business or occu* 
Potions of purchasers.** Churches, store houses, .and shops have re- 
cently been erected, and mechanics of all • descriptions are now es- - 
tablished in .the town, and begm to breathe the air of liberty. ■ But» 
the affairs of the company are managedby a board of ditectors. The 
present stockholders as well as the directors, may soon be succeeded 
by others with diflfeSrent vii^ws and y different feelings. Those of the 
next year may reverse the proceedings of their. predecessors;, and it; 
is not' to be expected thiit individual will this year engage in the coal * 
trade in the second coal field, or construct*, rail-roads from the mines ^ 
to Ihe canal, when next year, by afsingle resolve of another board of 
directors, the policy may be- changed y. and upon a sudden. rise in thfii' 
Goal market, or from any other, cau$e, their coal be prohibited' by 
Mgh tollb from passing upon thfe canal. . It is on account of this stater'^ 
cC fluctuation dnd uncertainty that the country above Mauch Chunk, 
on the Lehigh, Jias thus long remained a howling wilderness, without 
population ; the second coal field without miners, and the contempla- - 
ted improvements to connect the Lehigh with the north branch of the- 
Susquehanna, so long delayed. These improvements, so vitally im* 
portantto the northern section of the State will never, it is feared, be- 
made, while the Lehigh navigation remains in the hands of an incor- 
porated company, holding and exercising mining and trading privi-^ 

leges. 

Then, is there any remedy — any healifag in the law for this mal- 
jtdy — ^any measure which, while it shall render full justice to those 
who have expended their money and thieir labour upon the faith of 
our laws, may restore thb people to their natural rights^ bring forth', 
the mineral resources of another section of the state, increase our; 
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Initiation') and^open another avenue to the city of Philadelphia for Ai 
trade which has hitherto sought a different and a more distant market ?. 
The rates of toll as at present established on the Delaware division. 
of the Pennsylvania canal are a half a cent a ton per mile, or thirty . 
cents per ton from Easton to Bristol^^sixty miles ; and the com]>lainantS' 
suggest the 'propriety of imposing the sam<e rates of toll up0n the Le-* 
High, coal passing uj^on this canal that the coai[)auy charge on tho^ 
Lehigh navigation, and thus bring them to terms, — on, in otlier words^ 
to put in force the law of retaliation. At first view there would ap- 
pear to be some equity iathis ; but, anothen thought will demonstrate 
its entire inexpediency. It would evidently have a tendency to drive 
the coal out of the- Pennsylvania canal into the Moriis canal com- 
mencing at Easton and extending to* Newark, in New Jei-sey, or into. 
the bed of the rfver to the navigable feedecof the Delaware and Rari- 
tan canal, t\yenty*five miles below Easton, through, which it might» 
gass twenty..two miles to Trenton — thence in sloops to Phiiatdelphia^, 
I or by the main canal from.Bordentown to New Brunswick and t«K 
i New York^. The State would therefore not only lose the tolls^on th* 
[ Mauch Chunk coal,,, but it might after all be well doubted wliether.* 
* the people owning coaL lands above Would build up improvement^ 
\ and engage in the coal business upon the strength, of a tenuce so« 
I fVagile, and a guaranty so novel and precarious. Besides, our public 
! improvements, having been constructed at the common expense^ 
: and with the joint funds of the people, and. for the equal, benelit of all,, 
I ft would, seem to be invidious and unjust to compel! one portion ofT 
citizens to ' pay a heavier, tax than those of another. 

The committee therefore,, without erUering more minutely upon aiv 
ibvestigationnot immediately contemplated by their appointment, but 
viewing the subject as closely identified with the best interests of the- 
Ck>mmon wealth, are led to the conclusion. that the State ought to adopU 
the only alternative which appears to be free of difficulty or doubt : — 
the purchase of the Lehigh navigation.- In. the act of 1818, the Le-* 
gislature reserve ,the rightito purchase after the expiration .of thirty-six. 
years, and also to forfeit the charter in case of misuse or abuse*. 
what ^^as the object of the first reservation ? Either that, at ihc c-\-* 
(fifation of thirty -six. years,, the company would be fully compensated 
for the expense and cost' of the work, and its profits and advantages 
become too great and their power and patronage too extensive to be 
irielded by a chartered^ monopoly, and tlfat consequently they mi J ti 
hecome injurious to the public interests ; or, that in. the more advanced 
state of population and' commerce, it should bo required for more ge- 
neral purposes, and ought therefore to revertto the State for the com-> 
mon use and' benefit of her citizens. . It cannot for a moment be?; 
supposed that the reservation meant nothing,, and that tlie State' 
ihtended forever to relinquish to a private company all jui-isdiction. 
and control over so important a stream, and so extensive and valua- 
Ble a territory. Should either of these events occur before the expi— 
ratidh of thirty-six years, the same reasons will exist, in lact, for the 
interposition of the Legislature. It is suggested also, that even im 
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Ae absence of misuse or abuse on their part, the State may, by an ^ Al*- 
Irary act of legislation, resume all the immunities and privileges of the 
<^(Hnpany, and deprive them of their rights of property ; that this high 
prerogative is lodged in the people and may be exercised by their 
representatives, whenever the sacrifice is required for the public good, 
giving at the sam^ time full compensation for the property taken, or 
establishing a tribunal to ascertain by law the quantum of damage 
sustained— that it is inconsistent with our ideas of legislation and 
«overcignty, to believe that the Legislature can create a power greater 
than itself, or one that may control, and forever set its authority at 
defiance — that, the <listinctions between the rights of artificial and na- 
tural per^oaiis is more fancied than real, and that there is nothing 
more sacred, in the immunities of a charter than in the ve, ted rights 
of the citizen in his lands and buildings wliich he has purchased from 
the Stale to be enjoyed by himself, and dying, to be transmitted to his 
children ; and yet the State by an arbitrary act of legislation freely 
takes the one and the other whenever and wherever it may be requi- 
red for public purposes — and more than all prescribes her own terms 
and her own* time for making reparation to the injured party. To 
sofne of these positions tho^ committee fully assent. If the State have 
not the power to take the property of a corpol'ation when required 
for more general purposes, our public works must stop short when* 
«ver they reach a borough line. They agree with the company that 
-** our courts of law are the proper tribunals to decide the constitution- 
ality of a charter;" but they insist that it is for the Legislature to 
determine whether the farther exercise of the corporate power«j of ii 
i^ompany, (whether this reservation be contained in the charter or not,) 
be inconsistent with the paramount interests of the public — and if so, 
to resort to the chancery powers vested in tbem by the Constitution, 
*' to grant relief in equity as shall be found necessary." In the pre* 
sent case, however, it is not necessary to enter upon grounds so 
debateable* Whatever may be the nature of the grant — the rights of 
the company and the powers of the Legislature, the State is bound to 
respect them, and in good faith to preserve them inviolate. It is not 
necessary to adopt a measure the expediency of which can be at all 
questionable. The company are willing to sell thqjr canal, reserving 
their mining privileges, and the committee are unanimously of opinion 
that the State ought to purchase. Those acquainted with the local 
situation of the eastern end of the first coal field, and the lands owned 
by the company will be satisfied that although individual means might 
be adequate to the task, yet that no individual in his private capacity, 
would be willing at this day, to undertake the transportation of coal, 
to any considerable extent, over the mountains from the mines to the 
Lehigh. As a coal company, therefore located at this place, they 
may with safety and for the purpose of beneficial competition be 
allowed to remain. Then, how are we to be benefilted by the pur- 
'chase ? In the first place, — 

The state will again be put into possession of the valley of the Le- 
Jiigh, and by uniting the Lehigh navigation with the Delaware canal, 
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a free and permanent communication will be opened from the three 
great anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania to the sea board. This 
is a sufficient inducement ; but it is not all : A communication will 
be opened through which will pass the various and valuable produc- 
tions of the Wyoming valley, of the north branch of the Susquehan- 
na, of the Grennessee river and the lakes ; and the people inhabiting a 
large portion of our great rival be* placed several miles nearer to Phi- 
ladelphia than their own city, New York. This trade will be drawn 
to our own city— our merchandise and our coal will be readily re- 
ceived in exchange, and the tonnage upon the whole secured to our 
own canals. The improvements designed to connect the Susque^ 
hanna with the Lehigh, hitherto prevented by the uncertain or un» 
known' policy of the company will immediately be made. A canal, 
it is ascertained by actual examination may be made from Berwick, 
on the north branch of the Susquehanna, by the valley of the Nesco- 
peck to the Lehigh ; and a raii-road from Wilksbarre to the mouth 
of Wright's creek, a distance of fourteen miles only is practicable, 
and would doubtless be placed under immediate contract. The rail- 
road from the Beaver meadow mines to the Lehigh would be prose- 
cuted to immediate completion, and other, rail-roads from various 
parts of the second coal field would soon be seen to intersect the ca- 
nal and pour their treasures into market. A population, equal per- 
haps to that of the first coal district would soon grow up in these now 
^barren and desolate mountains. In this, there is no fiction. We see 
that such things have real existence; and the truth is practically' de- 
monstrated by the experience around us, that the state can never go 
wrong in constructing or purchasing a canal or rail-road, leading 
from or passing through a coal , region. Nor would a company err 
in doing so, were the navigation thrown open to the free exercbe of 
individual enterprise and competition. 

Again, the state ought to own the Lehigh canal for another rea- 
son. The Delaware division of the Pennsylvania canal, from Barton 
to Bristol, sixty miles, cost the state one mjllion, four hundred and 
thirty thousand, two hundred and eleven dollars and eighty-five cents, 
the annual interest of which at five per cent, is seventy-one thousand, 
five hundred and ten dollars and fifty-nine cents. The Morris canatl, 
commencing on the opposite si3e of the river, as also the Delaware 
and Raritan canal and other improvements contemplated in New Jer- 
sey will be found greatly to increase the coal trade of the Lehigh. 
By uniting the Lehigh and Delaware canals a proper share of this 
trade would be secured ; and there can be no doubt that in a few 
years the coal alone will pay the interest of the whole sum invested 
in both canals. In 1832, the Mauch Chunk company paid to the 
state in tolls on the Delaware canal, seventeen thousand, six hundred 
and forty-six dollars and sixty-one cents, and in 18S3, notwithstand- 
ing the breaches in the canal forced many thousand tons to take the , 
river in arks, thirty-one thousand, nine hundred and forty -one dolkrs, 
and sixty-eight cents, a sum nearly equal to half thfe interest of its 
original cost. The l^high navigation is admitted to be superior in 
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:tiS respects to any oOier work of a siinilar nature in the TJnitccl StaldSn. 
The work is executed in the . best manner, and its hunks have noW 
become solid and permanent and of course will require but little re» 
|>airs. It IS forty-five teet at bottom, sixty feet at surface, and con« 
4ains five feet depth of water. Its locks are twonty-two feet in width 
•and one hundred feet clear in the chambers, and are calculated for 
single boats of one hundred and Qfly tens, or double boats of seventy- 
five tons burden. It is forty-six miles in length, witli forty-seven lifl 
and six guard locks, and nine dams. The whole lockage from Mauch 
Chunk to low water in the Delaware at Easton is three ^hundred and 
«ixty feet. Its original cost, including damages, <S:c. is oee million, five 
•hundred and forty-sLx thousand, ninety -fourdollars-and niaety^six cents 
and including former river improvements, upper and lower sections, 
-clearing channels, -Ac, one million, eight hundred and seventy-two 
thousand, six htunii-ed and ten dollars and eighty-sevcR cents. The 
•same work would perhaps have cost 'the state double this sum. The 
-company are obHgod by their charter to improve the river Lehigh as 
iar as StoddardsvHle, and a release froHi this duty would ©f course be 
-an important consideration ia a negotiation for the .purchase of their 
^navigation. The committee are not authorised to commonicate to 
^he Senate the precise sum for which the company "will agree to con- 
vey, not having entered into any direct coprc^pofiflGnce upon this 
|K>int ; but are auffiorlsed to say that t^ey will take in payment the 
-certificates of debt, without putting the state to the necessity of rais- 
ing the money, and further, " that they will guarantee, for the ensu- 
ing five or seven vears, that the tolls on coal from their mines alone 
4shall pay annually seven-tenths of the interest of the purchase money, 
4ind more, if the tdfls amount to more." Assuming for the purpose of 
illustration, that the purchase at present would amount to two millions 
-of dollars, seven-tenths of the interest wduldTxj seventy thousand, and 
the remaining thrcc-tcnflhs thirty thousand dollars. This latter sum, 
therefore, exclusive of the ordinary e.vpcnses, is all that would be re* 
-quired, from all othor sources, to meet the interest of investment. Can 
it be for a moment believed that the immense resources of the second 
•coal field, and the vastt trade of the north would not pay in tolls the 
:sum of thirty thousand dollars annually' ? The liistory of the times, 
nnd the practical experiments of t^c day dispel -every doubt upon 
the subject. Let us not Ije intimidated by the present depi-essiou, 
^momentary it is hoped) in the pecuniary affairs of the state. Let 
this circumstance ratlrcr urge us to adopt such /heasuros as will 
place the state beyond the reach of embarrassment — out of the 
^danger of internal as well as external commotion, and upon that 
"high eminence in the scale of the Ifnion, which she is entitled to oc- 
cupy, and to which she has the power to ascend. By judiciously fos- 
tering our mineral resources, we may place the State upon a basis too 
^id to bo shaken. Our coal and our iron will be found to constitute , 
an inexhaustible source of wealth, and the surest indemnity ^]| 
vast -State nnd individual exjxjnditures. Allow thn»^ 
fcfth their stivagth, and the gloom that now I 
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improvements will speedily vanish^ and our .public debt he rapidly di- 
minished, and in time entijrely discharged. The committee tberefore^ 
respectfully, but earnestly roconvspend, by every motive of State 
ixxlicy, the purchase of the L<el4gh navigation,.aiid mitfi this view sugr 
l^st the propriety of adopting a resolution req^estijag the company to 
state specifically the terms upoi^ which they wi^l agi^ to convey. 

The whole quai^tity of coal mined in the second district during the 
last year, may be estimated at five hundred tons, which has beea 
hauled in w^-gon;^ &c. from the m^nes to supply the n^hboiiBg 
districts. 
; A company has also been incorporated ibr making a canal or rail- 
road from the mines qb Mabfnoy «.nd 2ierby*s jufk to the river, which 
will, it is believed, affi)rd one of t^e most eligible qut-Iets for the coi^ 
of the second district. The road may either follow t^e Mahanoy 
valley from the mines to the fiyer, or pur^e a 9)ore direct course, 
along the foot of the mountain, crossing ihe second boundi^y directly 
^o the Pennsylvania canal, into which the coal may enter by the con^ 
struction of an out->Ict lock near the Middle creek aqueduct, below 
Selinsgrove. Recently, indications of coal have been discoyered at 
this point in the sccpEid barrier, within the 4istafice of one mile from 
the river. 



THE THIRD, OR WYOMING AND LACKAWANNA OGAL 

FIELD, 

Is situate wholly in Luzerne county, and coi^stitutes about one-fifth 
of its territory. Occupying a central position in the county, it bears 
nearly an east and west' course and terminates near the line of 
Wayne county on the east, and Columbia county on the west. Like 
the first and ^eqorjd coal fields, it is confined between two parallel 
mountains^ or father eijcjosed by -a continiious mou^itain, extending 
entirely around the coal deposite. It is about sixty-five miles in lengthy 
averaging about tfive miles in width. Being widest at the centre, an4 
growing narrower as tl^e barrier or boundary contracts towards 
«ither end, it assmwes, like the other fields, the shape of a longitudinal 
trough, or canoe. Its boundary is progressively termed the Moosick> 
Lackawanna, Dial, Wilkesbarre, Nanticoke, Shickshinjpy, ^nd Capous 
Viountains. The coal beds of this region vary from one foot to 
thirty feet in thickness, and are generally more accessible than those 
of the other fields, being exposed in innumerable places, by deep 
ifavines, abrupt precipices, and small streams, and in some places 
form the bottom of the river Susquehanna and the Lackawanna. — • 
The Pennsylvania canal passes through them at several ppints, and 
srs the coal may be precipiti^ted from the mines by means 
^ chute or slide of boards, directly into the canai boats. 

t^^mation is well defined, and its geological character' 
^v and advantageously known than that of either o 
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iha other i^egions, having recently bee;i. explored by Professor Siffi-i. 
man, a gentleman of eminent science and intelligence. The strate^ 
would appear to run transversely across the valley, forming a series 
of eliptical curves, and dipping from either side of the boundary in the 
direction of the waters. The coal is heavier and harder than that of 
the other two deposites. Arks, kden with this coal have been known 
to sink in the Susquehanna, and after remaining under water until 
the freshet had subsided, has been taken out without sustaining any 
loss from decomposition. It is generally thought to be not quite so. 
free of ignition, but when ignited, the heat is intense and its endurance 
greater. ^ 

To the eye of the passing or superficial observer, there would ap- 
pear to be little if any variance in the general appearance and char- 
acteristic features of these three coal fields, excej)ting only in one par- 
ticular—and that difference is a striking and interesting one : The 
first and second fields present a thin, barren) steril soil, peculiar to our 
mountain lands— ^small portions of it only being susceptible of cultiva- 
tion — although it is said to be generally nutritious and producing fine 
gardens. The third field presents a rich, deep loam, embracing the 
beautiful and fertile valley of Wyoming, and one of the j(nost producr 
tive and excellent agricultural districts in Pennsylvania* Alike rich 
in its agricultural productions as abundant in its mineral treasures, 
the same acre of land mayv furnish employment for b6th the agricul- 
turalist and the miner. While the farmer is occupied upon the sur-. 
face, at the handles of the plough, in preparing the rich soil for its" 
seed, or the field, waving with rich luxuriar\ce, bends before the sickle, 
the miner, like the antipodes of another region may be actively enga- 
ged in the interior, beneath his feet, in mining and bringing forth tho, 
long-hidden treasures of the earth. The different branches of industry, 
therefore, may here not only be placed side by si(Je, but literally on^ 
on top of the other* 

The existence of coal in this region, was known at a very early 
diiy, and long l)elbre it was discovered in either of the other fields. 
It was used before the period of the revolution, and its present anc( 
prospective value may have tended to stimulate the long and direful 
conflicts, for the jurisdiction of the soil, in which the valley y^as strew- 
ed with the bones of its patriotic defenders. In the yearis 1775 and 
1776, several boat loads of coal were taken down the Susquehanna, 
and hauled to the United States' armory at Carlisle, for the manufac- 
ture of arms. This coal was taken from a bed belonging to the lat? 
Jlidge Hollenback, one mile above Wilkesbarre, near the mouth of his 
mill creek. The same bed has recently been opened, at the place 
pointed out by the Judge in his life time, and upon removing the 
earth, the marks of the tools were plainly perceptible in the coal 
seam* In 1768, it was first used by Obediah Gore, a blacksmith, 
who came into tho Wyoming valley as a Connecticut settler ; and 
having succeeded in using it in his shop, it soon became the only fuel 
used by the blacksmiths in the valley. It was first used in a grate, 
by Judge Fell, of Wilkesbarre, in 1808, who, tu use his own language, 
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" C(3«celv^ the idea, that if a body of this coal were ignited and con- 
^ned together, it would bairn as fuel ; and to try the experiment, he 
liad a grate constructed for the purpose, eight inches in depth and 
twenty-two inches long, and the coal, after being ignited in it, burned 
ijeyond the most sanguine expectation." 

The Lackawanna river., taking its rise in tlje higher lands of Sus- 
quehanna and Wayne cou^ities, breaks into the third coal field at the 
fiorth'oca^t end, and passing through the heart of the basin, unites with 
the Susquehanna at Pittston ; or, rather, tlie Susquehanna unites with 
it — for it would appiear more probable, that at a time long gone by^ 
the Susquehanna has forced itself through the northern boundary, 
now termed the Dial mountain, above Pittston, and taken the trourse 
of tke Lackawanna, emptying at the same time the contents of scaafie 
vast lake abof e, into the Lackawanna and Wyoming Tallies ; thus 
covering the whole coal formation with its present rich alluvial de- 
posite. This hypothesis is strengthened, by the facts, that the alluyial 
soil is found to extend up the valley of the Lackawanna nearly as for 
as Carbondale, and^ it is believed, upon the same cJe\'ation with the 
fnoui^aia barrier below Shickshinny creek, where the Susquehanna, 
|)urs6ing the course of the Lackawanna, breaks through the southern 
boundary; and which, it is supposed, may have dammed back or re- * 
tained, for a tiTne^ the contents of the lake. The soil toward the lower 
"end, «is at Shawny flats, &c., is finer, or of a more loamy and sandy • 
nature ; while farther up, as between Kingston and Dial mountain, 
where the Susquehanna enters the coal field, and where the less- 
buoyant particles of the sediment may be supposed to have first set- 
tled^ the deposite is more gravelly and stony. Advancing up the 
Lackawanna, the soil gradually becomes thinner until we reach Car- 
bondale^ where there is not the slightest appearance of alluvial soil, 
^nd where the natural face of the country assumes a <jharacter similar 
in all respects to tiiat of the first and second coal fiojds. 

The river Susquehanna breaks through the northern boundary pf 
tins field at Pittston, about ten miles above Wilkesbarre, and pursuing 
its way through the middle of Wyoming valley, it passes lengthwise 
• through the centre of the coal range, until it reaches the mouth of 
Tilberry creek, or the Nanticoke falls, a distance of about nineteen 
miles. It here passes out of the field to the north, and breaking 
through or rather severing lengthwise tlie northern boundary for the 
distance of several mile^, to the mouth of Sliickshinny creek, it there 
^gain turns to the south, again enters the coal field, and running 
ucross it, passes through the southern boundary, leaving undisturbed 
the western end of the coal deposite. Several succ^sive beds of 
coal have been opened in the mountain at this point, by Nathan Beach, 
Esq., the strata appearing regular and uninterrupted. The third field 
here terminates, falling off into a red shale basin at the Knob moun- 
tain^ near Fishing creek, in Columbia county, and not as has gener- 
ally been supposed, at the fells of Nanticoke. 

The coal of this region has therefore been used from the year 1 766 
to the present time, by the people residing immediately on the Sus- 
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quehahna, its consumption gradually increasing, witH ttte growth" oT 
the country. It has hitherto been biioyght down in arks, contaimngf 
each about sixty tons,. and sold at difierent towns on the river ; but 
the business was alivays considered! a^hassa^pdoufr onev owing to the 
difficulties in navigating the riVec*; and consequently the demand for' 
ooal remainjsd liraited,>andiits intnoductioa^ partial. The Pennsylva- 
nia' canal, designed infpart as an. out-let for. the coal of Wyoifnag, 
was commenced and is now nearly conipletddf to the month of the* 
liiackawanha, passiing a distance of about twenty^^fivd miles through' 
this coal rangei If intended. to rest at thmpoinit, it were unwise to- 
Incufso'tfd^esrunexpense^ pacticulatrly so long as these was no suita- 
ble oatlet to. the ChesapeaJce^ and when it was known too that the^ 
eoal'of Lykens' valtey,/ Mahanoy andShamokin^ would abundantly 
supply the borne market of the Susquehanna* But^ it 'was onginalJy 
designed as & measure^of great statt^ as well^'as nati6nal policy-^-one 
that as early as I808,.had:engaged the attention of the statesriiei&oS 
New Yo^k, Pennsylvania and Maryland; a^ the best and only practi- 
cable route for the opening'of a continuoua^waterM^mmunication from 
the A.tlantic to 'tile great northern lakes ; and the-only error now to 
be wept oi^&r is, 'that the State did' not eammeifccf the oanal. at. the 
mouth of th^ Lackawanna, and pix)secute it ifp the rive^to the Nev^' 
York line^' It wouhj there,.at thedistance^of eighty-three miles, have 
intersected the improvements of that State j' and afforded an avenue 
for our coal to a most extensiye and rapidly inerea^ing market. . This 
\90Tk ought not foira day ta;be delayed*, but pdvoseeuted to-frnalrcem* 
pletion. There is nothing wanted to create a vast^ anth permanent' 
demand for this fuerthrougttout the whole- western territory of New/ 
York and of the lakes, but facilities^ for furnishing a supply- Coal,, 
during the past and^ present seasons, has been hanled in sleds and' 
wagons fromithis* district', a>dista»oe of eigl% mites and ii^wards ' 
into the State of New Yoric, and sold in some instances fortwenttf 
dollars aitont Theiroil^works of a Mr. WiUiams^ of Jamestown, at 
the south-east endibf Chafaque la^, is now supplied with Lac^wannft 
and Mauch Chunk coat, which' is transported; from the city of New 
York to Albany, 160 rhilfes— from Albany to Buffal6, 300 miles, and 
thence hauled intwagotis t^ Jamestown, 7Q miles, and within seven <' 
mtles of our State line; If we add the distance fromrCarbondale te>' 
New York, 21 7 milesy we have a total distance of 747 miles from the 
mines to the place of consuhiption. This fact demonstrates as well^ 
the utility of canal transportation, as the -valueof this minerak 

The North 'branch* canal is rather a national than a state worfe, 
and one*to which the funds of the national goviwnmeBfe might with 
great' propriety be applied.' This great iirtportantse to the nation of 
an Jhterni^' water communication from the lakes to the Atlantic need' 
aot be told ; and- if the enterprising citizens of Pennsylvania and . New 
York, .who are now agitating the question ol improving the Susque-- 
hanna for sloop navigation would view the subject in this light, andi 
bring it fairly before Congress, the strongest hopes might- be enter- 
tained that, the nationaligovernment,, with hen overflowing treasur,y,. 
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WDisCi be iadtvced to tftlte w^ tfie wovk trhevft tieiUK^fimiiilK, in conse^ 
^uenceof the present pecuniary c ihar rasswents 0cenn9 disposed for a 
tfme to ieave it. Tke Silkies ior coaveying c^oal to^our eastem nrnr-* 
kets mre sufficient for the present demand; This comniunicatioii cotn^ 
f leted, audi Ihe Lehigh navigation owned by the state, our chain oC 
; improvements in the north would soon be coMplete ; and who cannoity 
knowing the vast resources of the country, predict the new tide of 
[prosperity whicii »n that event would, flow over that section of our 
Commonwealth. 

A rail road fooi^the Lackawanna, by StanKcacveeHs;^ StyHanmony 

in Susquehaflna county, designed tonconnect with the Uticaand Bing-- 

\ llamton or CKeniung canal, is ptFojeeted, and it is beheved vfili he* 

I (Constructed. This m\h affecd a direct and advantageous out-let to^ 

I ibe iio9ti» |br the coaL of the iAftkawaaraa^ Dwring tHe past seasoik 

two thoiisani fi^ie handred. tons «f eoal wsjre oosiveyed by this route 

in sVeds,.ani':Soikl«t various pJaoeei-n the inteviar •of Hew York, lev 

about sixteen dollars per ton. It is estimated tkat VHrnM •exsists now iai 

the western part of New York a market for at least one himdped thou*- 

sand tOQs of coal yearly. If this demand: couili. be supplied, there' 

would in a very few y^acs be'a tnaAkat fasr double and; tn^jJe thiilf 

Quantity.. 

It only remains for the committee to notice,, in eonneotibn VnA 

^e third coaF Aeld', oneof thtt'most impovtant improvements, consid- 

ered in' reference alone to the coaF interests, in the union. In 182S^ 

Maurice and John WurtSj conceiving the bold and^ expanded project 

6t constructing a railroad' and canal' froiti the coaV beds q» the Ladc^ 

awannai near ithe eastem terrainatkm of the fieU, to tl)e North nvcr" 

in the state- of New York, obtaiaedi in IBSS* and 1^825, «cts <»f incoxt 

poration,> and; succeeded in formings the Delaware and Hudson canal 

company, whbr undertook ^and competed thi^ Heiicalcan enterpriz^*. 

The country WHI^then a d^nsc and: apparently ^penetmbfe w^dei<^ 

ness. The footstep of man had scarcely marked^tlie spot where it 

sow erected the flourishing and beautiful village of Carbondale, con- 

taining^a- population of twenty five hundred^ souls;^ The Moosiak 

mountain^ tdwcring^ight hiindhcd and My-fiye feet 9}fMe ttle level; 

tff t^ Lackawanna,, which to di«di»ary minds would haveprt^sented^ 

ail insupmoun table hairier, and bid defiance tor individual? enterpriser 

dwindled^ In the eye- of 'science to;ai mote ftiil, and' presented no'impe^' 

djment ih- the way of a- powerful' and adventurous eompanyv They 

have eoflstnicted a rail road from the Lackawanna to the Lackawaxetk* 

a distance of sixteen miles, overcoming the mountains by means, or 

^ight inclined* plane**—" five-ofthcmascending planes, worked by sta-' 

tionary steam engines,taitd<thr«e of them* d^x^Ading plaa^v^^cting- 

by gravity." From the termination of the rail' road' at Houesdhle, in. 

Wayne coifisty, (another town which Has sprung up solely under thfv 

auspices of the Contpany, and now containrngfifleen hundred'persons)* 

a canatis continued down the Lacka waxen' to the Delaware, an d^ 

from thence through the state of New York to Rondout, on the 

Korth river^ ninety- four, miles above the city of New York, a distance 
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of one hundred And seven nules^ Whole length of canal and mi 
road, one hundred and twenty-three miles. This work was 
ted in 18299 at an expense of two millions three hundred and five thouli 
aand five hundred and ninety n^pe dollars and fifty three cents, and ia 
the various results produced, furnishes one evidence of benefits oon- 
ferred by an incorporated company, which would otherwise never had 
existence; and exempts this ccMBpany from the g^ieral ol^ecticHi^ 
resting against corporate bodies, having mining and trading priv- 
ileges. Without an act of incorporation, and the inducements of mi- 
ning privileges, this country, now filled with an active and enterpri- 
sing popuiation, and fiimishing one of the best markets m Pennsylva- 
nia, would have remained for many years perhaps a barren waste, 
and possibly it would not be going too far to say that the coal of 
Lackawanna would never have found a market by this route, or ia 
this directbn. Like the Lehigh company, they have disr^arded th» 
great mountain barriers, dividing the waters of the Susquehanna and 
th^ Delaware, and conducted the coal of the third field from its} 
natural, but more circuitous channel, directly to the city of New 
York, and the other increasing markets of the east and the north. Ia 
1853 this company sent to' market, one hundried and eleven thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-seven tons of coal, and made a dividend of 
seven per cent upon their capital. 

This work affords also a new outlet for the vast lumber trade of 
the northern counties. During the last year^ about five millions of 
feet of lumber were conveyed upon the rait-road from Carbondale lo 
the Lackawaxen and the Delaware, where it is rafted down the 
river. But, the committee are prevented from performing the pleas- 
ing task of dwelling longer upon this noble work, and its genisral be- 
neficial eflfects upon the prosperity of the country in which it is loca* 
ted, by the very interesting letter of JoAn WurtZy esquire, president of 
the company, inserted in the appendix, No. £2, and lo which the Se^ 
hate is respectfully referred. 

It is impossible now to fprnl an. estimate of the small quxuitities of 
coal that have been conveyed in arks down the North Branch of the 
Susquehanna. Recently, and since the completion of the Pennsylva* 
nia canal, preparations have been made for carrying on the business 
more extensively. The Baltimore company have pui chased several 
of the most valuable beds in the vicinity of Witkesbarre, and contem- 
plate the construction of rail-roads from the>mines to the canal. The 
rly mouth mines are extensively opened, about ten thousand tons 
having been sent from them to market during the last year. 

The whole amount of coal mined in this part of the third coal field 
and sent to m&rket by the river and canal, and used for home con- 
sumption has been estimated at S0,000 tons. 

By the Delaware and Hudson company, 111 J7T 

Home consumption, used in steam engines, and 

sold at intermediate places, 20,<^00 



Total in third field, 1.6 1 ,7 77 tons. 
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' Vh» foliowing estimfl^a of the value of property employed in the 

posii tmde md towns consequent upen it^ is bi'Iieved to be not materi- 

Jilly erroneo«s : 

i Colliery establishments, utensils, horses, &c., 290,000 

Panal boats and rail^road cars, 1 57,500 

Carbondale, 250,000 

Honesdale, ^ 125,000 

Capital invested in coal lands, &c. , £40,000 

Total, 8662,500 



To tfe above may be added the value of vessels employed in the 
6hipping of coals nine hundred of which were loaded at Rondout, dur- 
ing the li^i year. 
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The tiiree anthracite coal deposites of Pennsylvania are about six- 
ty-five miles in length, and five miles in width, embracing an area of 
three hundred and twenty-five square miles, or two hundred and eight 
thousand acres each, making an aggregate of nine hundred and se- 
venty-five square miles, or six hundred and twenty-four thousand 
acres* Some of the lands in the first district are worth three and four 
hundred dollars an acre— others a»^ of less value, and some parts 
>vorth little or nothing. The lands in the third field, being generally 
valuaible as well for mining as agricultural purposes, may be valued 
at an aversige rate of thirty dollars per acre; and taking the whole 
three districts together, it is believed twenty dollars per acre is not too 
high a valuation. At this rate, our anthracite coal fields are worth 
twelye millions, four hundred and eighty thousand dollars* 



flsttmate of ike value of impravemeni^, and property connected with 
and consequent upm. the anthra^dUi coal trad§ of Pennsyhania in 
the three great c(^lfieM^: 

Rail-roads and canals made by companies and 
^ individuals, including also parts of the state 

can£^ls, foiir hundred and eighty-nine miles* S9,750,9S7 42 

Collieries, boats, cars, &c. &C. 1 ,^70,280 00 

Capital invested in coal lands, 4,900,000 00 

Mining capital, 480,000 W 

Value of towns in the coal fields, 3,375,000 00 



Total, $19,176,217 42 

To the above may be added the value of store houses, wharves, 
landings, &c. &dc. in Philadelphia, New York, and other places^ and 
also the value of vessels, and capital employed in shipping coal. The 
additional value of coal, afler ieaviQg our ports, is to be offset against 
the interest of this sum. 
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Whole quantkp of ardhracite coal mined and gent to market in JPevn- 

sylvaniay during the year 1833. 

From the first coal field 429,933 tons. 

" " second do. 500 " 

" " third do* 16L777 " 



Total, , 592,210 tons. 

In forjoaing an estin^ale to a^oeiirtain whether the profits on this 
iquantity of coal wiH pay «the interest of the sum inv,0sle(} in the busi- 
ness, the cost of coal lands now occupied, and railways and canals 
constructed should alone enter jjito the calcul^^on. Large bodies of 
coal lands, particularly in the second field t^ye been purchased, and 
large sums of money invested, not with tlie view of immi^iate, but 
future profit- That portion of the state improvements, included in. 
the above statement ^ould also be omitted, as they depend alike up- 
on other sources far tonnage* The coal above stated has drawn 
from the community the average sum of five dollars f)er ton, or a 
total of two millions, nine hund^^d and sixty^-e«e thousand and filly 
dollars. The actual expense of mining and transporting five hua- . 
'dred and ninety-two thousand, two hundred and ten tons of coal mdy 
be estimated at four dollars per ton, amounting to < two millions, three 
hundred and sixty -eight thousand, eight hundred and forty dollars*^ 
This expenditure, however, includes the tolls upon the improvements,, 
which are not a charge, but constitute receipts upon the capital jnvest-^ 
ed. It is, therefore, proper, as interest is calculated upon the sum in^ 
vested in the canals and rail-roads, to omit the item of tolls, which 
would allow on each ton of coal about two dollars over and above 
the ex|Xinsc of mining and transportation, thus : 

Cost. Interest at 6 per cent* 

Canals and rail-roads, 85,781,1594 22 8346,893 65 

€oal lands in use, 1,740,000 OQ W6,400 00 



m^ 



Total 87,521,394 22 8453,293 65 

•^^■^^^^WB^ ^^^.^^^i^^^v ^^^^^^M^i^B^aa II _ ^__ 

Profits cm 59 %21t) tons of coal at $2 per ton ^1>1 8 4,420 00 



Excess of profits beyond the interest, 8 7 3 1 , 1 26 35 

Again, if we take the whole sum of nineteen millions, seven hun-? 
dred and fifty thousand, nine hundred and twenty-seven dollars, in* 
eluding the cost of portions of the state improvements, and the value 
of the towns, the interest at six per cent will amount to the sum of 

8 «, 1 86,573 02 

Deduct profits on 592,210 tons of coal 1 , 1 84,420 00 

Deficiency to pay the interest on the whole sum 

invested only 82,153 02 



J 
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THE BITUMINOUS COAL FIELD OF PENNSYLVANIA- 

Nature, in the disposition of her bounties, seems to have bestowed 
upon Pennsylvania more theua a due proportion of the treasures of the 
mineral kingdom. Great and A*tluable as are her anthracite deposites, 
and rich and abundant as are her mines of iron ore and other mine- 
rals, her bituminous coal region is still more extensive and inex- 
haustible. , 

The great secondary deposite, extending as it is generally believed 
from the Hudson to the Mississippi, and to the Rocky mountains, is 
in Pennsylvania limited by the AHeghenj monntain, which appears to 
form the barrier or dividing line between the anthracite ana bitumi- 
nous coal beds> or between the tran^lion and secondary formations* 
Tiie union or Ruction of these formations is plainly and distinctively 
loarked in the ends of the mountain where the west branch of the 
Susquehanna breaks through it, above Bald Ela'gle, the latter resting 
against the former, and forming the basin in which the bituminous 
coal, in regular and successive strata is deposited. This coal field is, 
therefore, eonAned to the west side of the Allegheny, and is supposed 
to extend to the centre of the mountain. In the south east corner of 
Somerset county, in SouthamptcHi township, and in the western parta 
of Bedford and Huntingdon counties, it would appear to extend to the 
south east of what is there called the Allegheny, and occurs in great 
abundance on WilVs creeky Jenning*s creek, Gladwin's rttn,d^c. emp- 
tying into the Potomac. The chain of mountains called the AUeghe* 
ay, above Bedford, is very wide, and large mountains diverge from 
' it ; and although the mountain running through Somerset, and di- ' 
viding the waters of Youghiogeny and Conemaugh from those of the 
Potomac, may be ihe largest, it seems most probable that WelVs or 
EvetVs or possibly Sidelifig mountain, there forms the boundary of 
this deposite, and upon examination will be found .to exhibit a continu- 
ation of the same characteristic feature between the secondary and 
transition formations^ 

The bituminous coal beds vary from one foot to twelve feet, in 
thickness, but rarely exceed six feet. They lie in nearly horizontal 
strata, with about sufficient dip to free the mines from water. Some 
hills contain three and four beds, with alternate layers of earth and 
slate, and rest between a firm and smooth sLte roof and floor. Faiilte 
or troubles are seldom met with, and in this they diffor from the an- 
thracite, and go far to confirm the opinion, that all this vast extent of 
secondary rocks was once the bottom of a great lake or sea, and that 
it suffered little if anyjnterruption from the gradual discharge of its 
waters through its distant and widely extended boundary* It has 
evidently been drained by the Mississippi, the St. Lawrence, the Sds- 
quehanna and the Hudson ; and it is a curious and interesting faqt that 
near the northern termination of this coal field, in Potter county, the 
head waters of the Allegheny, the Susquehanna, and th^ Gennesse* 
rivers, flowing into the gulph of Mexico, the Chesapeake and the St 
LawrcncCj take their rise in an area or space of about five mileSi^ 

5 
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Wifh the exception of the Susquehanna and its tributaries, and 
Will's creek emptying into the Potomac, ^U the streams rising in the* 
coal field, west of the mountain, flow into the lakes, or into the Ohio 
river, and consequently the ground falls off or recedes in the same di- 
rection and becomes too low, as it is generally supposed, to contain 
the coal measures. Its northern termination or boundary, may be , 
traced from the head waters of Towanda creek, in Bradfbrd county, | 
thence across the high * lands or dividing waters of Tioga, Potter, ; 
M'Kean, Warren, Venango, &c. to t"he Ohio state line. The Tioga j 
river and its tributaries ^penetrate the coal field ih' ttie vicinity of 
Blossburg and Wellsborough, in Tioga connty. A recent and inte- i 
resting mincralogical report upon this region has been made by i 
R. €: Taylor^ a practical engineer and geologist, for the Blossburg 
rail-road company, in which It is satisfactorily shown tliat the coal' 
runs out as the streams decline to the northi " Thcre^'ould need 
(says the report) a total height of mountain of five thoiisand, one hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet at' the state line, between New 'York and 
Pennsylvania to contain the coal measures ; whereas, the hills ther6 
are probably below six hujidred feet altitude. This calculatioh is en- 
tered into with a view of showing the futility of the expectation, nci 
uncommonly expressed, of tracing these coal beds in a northerly di- 
rection beyond the limits at which they are at present discoverable.*';' 

This field, being bounded on the south by the Allegheny m6unlain, 
extending into the state of Virginia, and westward, coal" may be said 
to be present, to a greater or less extent in all the western countiesj 
with the exception of the county of Erie, in which it has not yet beeii' 
discovered. The counties of Bradford, Lycoming, Tioga, Potter, 
M'Kean, Warren, Crawford, Bedford,' Huntingdon, and Obntre, li'ei 
partly ih, and partly out of the coal held. 'Xi^ecbuntibfe of Alleghe- 
ny, Armstrong, Beaver Eutler,' Cambria, Clearfield, Fayette, Greene, 
Indiana, Jefferson, Mercer, Somerset Venahgo Washington, and 
Westmoreland are wholly within its range, land embrace together an 
area of about twenty-one thousand square miles, or thirteen milli(naf 
four hiindred and fort if thdv sand acres. ' . i 

' The west branch of the Susquehanna, taking its rise in Cambria 
and Jefferson counties, passes through the heart of the rich coal depd- 
suites of Clearfield county, and breaks through the Allegheny moun- 
tain above the mouth of Bald Edjxle, thus affording: ah outlet to the 
eastern markets for the coal of that region. It is navigable for arks 
from the Cherry tree, or mouth of Chest creeki in Clearfield county, 
one hundred and twenty- five miles above the present termination of 
the Pennsylvania cmal, at Dunnstown. Pine creek, and Lycomiioig 
creek, have also their source in thd coaV field, and aflord outlets for the 
coal to the Susquehanna ,* and to these three points we must look, 
mainly, for our eastern supplies of bituminous coal. ' ' 

From the first settlement of Clearfield county to the present timfe, 
coal has 'been brought down the Susquehanna in aVks, and sold in 
small quantities at the different towris on the river, in Lycoming, 
Northumberland, Union, Dauphin, Cumberland, York, and Lancaster 
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<J6uiaties, for the supply of the blackshiiths who have always preferred 
U, for' imost purposes, to charcoal. The late Samuel Boyd of Lancas- 
ter, now deceased, was among the first who conceived tlie idea of fur* 
Yiishing this coal to the eastern market, and as early as the 1st No- 
vember, 178o> took up and patented in the then new purchase from 
the Indians, a tract of land on the margin of the river, about three 
miles above Chincleclemoose, now Clearfield town-. There is a hill 
Of steep precipice on this land, jutting into the river, containing seve- 
ral successive strata of coal, which can be shovelled out of the mines 
ittto the ark. This may also be done in many other places along the 
river. His son, William Boyd^ Esqr. at present a member of the 
Senate, from the city, in the adventurous enterprise of youth, in the 
year ,lb03, visited the spot, and procured an ark load of the coal to be 
sent in the spring of 1804, by the river to Columbia, a distance of two 
hundred and sixty nlilos. This was the first ark load of coal that 
passed through the Conewago^ falls to Columbia. The committee 
have been favoured with an interesting letter upon this subject from 
Mr. Boyd, [vide appendix No. 23.] About the same time a Mr. John 
Jordan j of Clearfield, sent down an ark load of coal, taken from a 
bed forming the pavement or bottom of the river, about a mile above 
Clearfield town. From that time to the present the business has been 
followed by many of the inhabitanst of Clearfield as a means of sub- 
sistence. The building of arks and mining of coal, occupy them dur- 
ing the winter seasons^ and the product of their labour is floated' to 
market by the spring freshets. At that time coal was mined by un- 
covfering or stripping, as it was generally termed, which process was 
performed by taking off the whole of the superincumbent earth, and 
removing this roof from the coal bedi At present, the business is bet- 
ter understood, and is performed by tunneling, or undermining. 

In 1813, Mr. Pi A. Kartlums established coal works at the mouth 
of Little Mushannon creek, and engaged in the business extensively. 
In 18£8, he succeeded in taking a quantity of coal to Philadelphia, 
having conveyed it to Port Deposit in an ark, and thence in a sloop 
by the Chesapeake and Delaware canal. This was the first ark load 
of bituminous coal taken to the city from the Susquehanna, and was 
sold readily at thirty-thi-ee cents per bushel. Mr. Karthaus also took 
^ quantity of coal to Baltimore, where its qualities were fully tested. 
It was found to possess all the properties of the best bituminous coal, 
{[producing the finest coke, as well as hydrogen gas. Since the open- 
ing of the Union canal, a considerable quantity of this coal has found 
ks way to the Schuylkill and to Philadelphia. 

Coal has been used for fuel and manufacturing purposes, west of 
the mountain, from the earliest settlement of the country. It is mined 
to a greater or less extent in all the above counties, at the rate of one 
cent and two cents per bushel, and is thus brought within the meaps of 
all, and literally to every man's door. It is also transported in coa- 
siderable quantities in arks or flat-bottom boats down the Ohio riv^r 
to Cincinnati, New Orleans, and the intermediate places, and sold' at 
twenty to thirty and forty cents per bushel. Abounding throughout 
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ftl) this Vast extent of territory, and freely used for almost every pur* 
pose requiring heat or caMric, it is impossible to form any thing like a 
eorrect estimate of the quantity consumed yearly and sent to market. 
l*hat its great abundance and cheapness have given birth to tlxe vast 
and widely extended manufacturing establishments of the ^est, ther^ 
can be no doubt. Without coal they could *no^ exist. It constitutes 
the life-spring of western Pennsylvania, and the pedestal of our great 
manufacturing emporium. Pittsburg and its environs contain the 
number of ninety steam engines, for the various manufactories of iron» 
steel, glass, cotton, woollens, salt, brass, white lead, flour, oil, leather,, 
paper, edge tools, wood turning, steam apparatus, &c. ^c. These 
steam engines, according to an authentic statement recently compiled 
mid published in the Pittsburg Gazette, consume monthly one hundred 
and seventy two thousand, one Hundred and fifty-two bushels of coal,, 
or two millions, sixty-five thousand, three hundred and six bushels a 
year* These engines are equal in power to that of two thousand^ 
five hundred and ninety-six horses, and employ in the manufactories 
aloiie, two thousand, one hundred and| thirty hands. The number of 
hands engaged in mining and hauling coal is not given* The quan*^ 
tity of coal consumed in the city for domestic or family purposes, and 
in manufactories in which steam power is not used, can only be ar- 
jived at by general,^ and of course not very accurate computation. 

The city of Pittsturg arid its suburbs, Allegbenytown, Birming-* 
ham, &.C., contain a population of thirty thousand souls. These, di<- 
rided into families of five persons, will constitute six thousand fami- 
lies or dwellings. Some of these contain four, five, six, and seven 
fires or grates, and none less than one ; and it is believed the average 
is not less than three. Each fire will consume two hundred«bushels 
of coal a year, which, by this computation, will produce three millions 
six hundred thousand bushels, as the quantity consumed by families. 
The quantity consumed in stores, offices, public buildings, schools, 
shops, churches, steam ferry boats, and by blacksmiths, and manu- 
factories not using steam power, has been estimated at about two mil- 
lions of bushels. This would give an aggregate quantity of coal con- 
sumed annually, in and adjacent to Pittsburg, of seven millions six 
hundred and sixty-five thousand three hundred bushels, or two huq- 
dred and fifty-five thousand five hundred and ten tons. At four cents per 
bushel, or one dollar and twenty cents per ton, the price at which it is 
now delivered in Pittsburg, this would amount to three hundred and 
six thousand five hundred and twelve dollars. 

The quantity of coal consumed in the manufacture of salt, in the 
western counties, is also very great. There are, on the Allegheny, 
Kiskiminetas, Connemaugh, Crooked creek, Mahoning, Saw-mill run. 
Brush 4:reek, Sewickly, loughiogheny and Monongahela, about nine- 
ty salt manufacturing establishments, and many others about going 
into operation. These establishments employ about six hundred 
hands, and produce yearly about one million of bushels of salt. Each 
establishment, with single pan, will consume o^e hundred and gev^ty^ 
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pot bushels of coal, makmg the whole amoant oonscuned yearly ia 
the manufacture of salt aione, JSm millioms €uid ten bushels. 

It requires no argument to prove that the bitumtoous coal region 
must soon become, as it now is to a great extent, t\vi seat of the manu- 
factures of Pennsylvania ; unless, indeed; the coal or coke, caa be 
transported to the vicinity of the raw material as cheaply as the latter 
can be conveyed to the coal mines* In some instances this wAy be ^ 
done, and m others it cannot ; and therefore by the$e mutual roci* 
procities, exchanges and restrictions, the benefits Of trade are con- 
ferred upon the community, and the State must aoon derive her full 
tffaare of the profits of the traffic, by revenues from her public works* 
Coal cannot be hauled from Pittsburg to Bdlefonte, lor the manu&c- 
ture of iron, because it is cheaper to haul the bloom9 from Centre audi 
Huntingdon to Pittsburg, where fuel is cheap and abundant. Trade, 
acting i^pon the principle of gravitation, and tending, like it, to the 
larger body or greater interest, will naturally be drawn to Pittsburg 
and oTiher parts of the coal field. Greater facilities are i^ffurded heie ^ 
for carrying on -an extensive manufacturing business, than in ai[iy 
other section of the country. This fact will prove the propriety ailSl 
necessity of an early completion of the proposed improvement to con- 
nect the Pennsylvania and Ohio cai^als, by which the trade of the \' 
west may be drawn to our manufactories, its profits f^ccured, and &• 
cilities aflbrded for supplying the raw materia!, and of manufacturing 
it within our own^tate. 

The diect of the use of coal, in the manufacture of iron, is strikingly 
illustrated by the facts, that in England, in the year 1619, there were 
three hundred furnaces, producing annually six hundred tons of pig- 
iron each, or a total of one hundred and eighty thousand tons ; and 
that owing to the scarcity and rapid diminution of wood, the quantity 
nwnu&ctured in 1740, aider a period of one hundred and twenty .one 
years, had decreased to seventeen thousand three hundred and fifiy 
tons, and the number of furnaces t6 fifly-nine. But, mark its suc- 
ceeding history: In 175!?, the process of coking bituminous coal, 
which had frequently been attempted before, now succeeded, and coke 
was generally introduced. In 1788, there were eighty-six furnaces, 
producing sixty-eight thousand three hundred tons : In 1 796, the quan- 
tity made was one hundred and eight thousand seven hunHred and 
ninety-three tons : In 1 820, four hundred thousand tons ; and in 1 829, 
seven hundred thousand tons. 

Will not the same causes produce the same clTocts in the United 
States? The present high price of iron, is owing mainly to the higfi 
price of fuel — the expense of cutting, charring and hauling wood,, 
which in many iron districts has entirely disappeared. The coking 
process is now understood, and our bituminous coal is qtjite as sus- 
ceptible of this operation, and produces as good coke as that of Great 
Britain, ft is now u:>ed to a considerable extent bv our iron manu* 
facturers in Centre, and elsewhcro. There is nothing to prevent us 
from becoming a groat and powerful manufacturing people. We have 
all the mmerals, all the natural productions, and all the varieties of 
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soil and climate riooipssary to the cultivation of the mechanic arts, arill 
for the manufacture and supply of the leading and most essential ar- 
ticles of consumption. 

. This view of the subject, leads the committee to the consideration 
of the question, whether the bituminous coal of Pennsvlvania can bfe 
brought int© general use east of the mountains, for manufaoturing pur- 
poses, and transported to our eastern markets upon such terms as to 
supersede the use of foreign coals, now used to a considerable extent 
on the sea-board. If this cannot be done, then may we yield to the 
pressing importunities of some of our sister States, iiSt the repeal of 
the duty on foreign coals, and receive our supply from foreign lands : 
and then, indeed, must it be admitted, that Pennsylvania has con- 
structed the Susquehanna and West Branch canals^ at an expense of 
two millions and forty-eight thousand dollars, to little purpose. 

Memorials have again been presented to Cpngress^ for the repeal of 
thei duty on Liverpool and Nova Scotia coals. In L8:n, a similar 
application was made, and the memorialists then complained gene- 
rally of the scarcity of fuel, and its high pace; Schuylkill coal being, 
in the language ol the memorials, " nominally sold at sixteen dollars 
per ton, and other anthracite coals in proportion ; and Liverpool coal, 
which had been usually sold at from nine to twelve dollars pei* chal- 
dron, being then with difficulty procured at sixteen to seventeen dol- 
lars." They now complain, not so much on account of the high 
price and scarcity of fuel, as that the city of New York, donsuming 
about five-sixths of all the foreign coal imported into the United States, 
is compelled to pay five-sixths of the tax or duty collected ; and that, 
" on account of the high duty, the^advantage of carrying on the coal 
trade from Liverpool and Nova Scotia is so triffing, as to offer no 
encouragement to mercantile men to engage in it." They add :— " It 
cinnot be. doubted, that if this duty were once re^noved^ a lakge sup- 
fly of this valuable commodity would immediately be brought into 
marke\ at a reduced price, which would not only enable those who 
prefer it to the anthracite coal to use it, but would also bring the an- 
thracite coal more easily within the means of the large mass of t5on- 
sumers, thus benefitting the community at large, and ^enabling the 
poorest individual to enjoy the comfort of a fire-side." Nothing is 
said in the memorial, relative to the bituminous coal of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, nor of the injurious eflect that this repeal would liave 
upon the interests as well of those engaged in our anthracite coal trade, 
as upon the exertions now in embryo, to bring our bituminous coal 
into market. 

In 1815, when the duty on foreign coals was three dollars and six- 
ty cents, the price in New York was twenty-three dollars the chaldron 
(thirty .six bushels.) From 1816 to 1823, inclusive, during which 
time the duty was one dollar a ad eighty cents, the average price was 
about eleven dollars. From 18:^4 to the present time, the duty 
has been two dollars and sixteen cents, and the average price about 
'fourteen dollars. For the last twenty years, the average price hag 
been about twelve dollars and fifty cents, and therefore it has not v^ 



ified in proportion to .the Tariff, nor xioes it appear to have, been inr 
fiuenced by the rates of duty — for, in 1821, when the duty was one 
c|oilar and eighty cents, the price of coal was fou/teen dollars; and in 
1830, when the duty was two dollars and sixteen cents, the price wai 
only eight dollars. The difference in price, it would seem, has beep 
produced by other causes. Frpm the year I,b64 to the present time, 
the duty has bqen six cents a bushel, or one dollar and eighty cents a 
Ion, and the average price during the same period, about ten dollars. 
If we deduct llxe duty, one dollar eighty cents, the cost would be eight 
dollars and twe?ity cents per ton. Whether this would Ix) about the 
^ctuat cost of importing a ton of ooal from Liverpool or Nova Scotia, 
if the duty were repealed, the Committee do not possess the means of 
ascertainipg. The pric6 heretofore seems to have been governed al- 
most exitirejy by/ the scarcity or the demand for fuel. If, in 18S0, 
when sales were made at eight dollars the chaldron, paying at the 
same time a duty of two dollars and sixteen cents, there was no sacri- 
fice, it would appear that the actual best of importation would be only 
five dollars and eighty four cents. A great portion of this coal being 
brought in as ballast, and hot constitutmg a regular business, it has 
not assumed a settled price^ nor can the actual expense be accurately 
^own. Judging, however, from the rates at which it is now sold, it 
is manifest that an entire repeal of the duty might very materially 
affect the home trade, if not paralyze the exertions of our citizens to in- 
troduce our bituminous coal. 

' But, what cause have the memorialists now to complain ? Anthra- 
cite ig^ now selling in New York at five dollars and fifty centSj^and 
^ve dollars, per ton. Our means, for furnishing a supply adequate to 
ktiy demand are entirely ample, and it is not at all probable that the 
price of coal, as in 1831, will ever again rise to sixteen dollars. 
There is now ii4 New York not only a sufficient quantity to supply 
the demand, l^ut it is feared by our coal dealers that a large quantity 
Will remain oyer. It would not therefore appear to be necessary to 
repeal the tariff in order to bring fuel " within the means of the labour- 
ing poor." In 1831, when fuel was scarce and dear, and, when com- 
.j)laints against the tariff were loudest, one thousand tons of Schuyl- 
kill coal were offered to the corporation of New York at the reduced 
i;ate of four dollars and fifty .cents per ton. , The Nova Scotia mines, 
Ibrmerly owned by the duke of York, have passed into the hands of 
a conipany, some of whom it is said, reside in the United States ; and 
hence it is believed that this application is rather prompted by a de- 
Sire to engage in the foreign trade, even at the expense of our native 
resources; than for the purpose of procuring a cheaper fuel. 

If, therefore, the actual expense of importing coal from Sydney 
and Pictou mines will not exceed five dollars and eighty-four cents 
per chaldron, exclusive of the duty of two dollars and sixteen cents, 
it is plain that in the present state of our improvements we cannot, if 
the duty be repealed, enter into competition with the foreign coal in 
the N. York market. When our internal improvements shall have been 
fully completed — our resources k^own, and sufficient capital embark- 
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ed to bring them to light, they will not require the aid of restrictive tir' 
prohibitory duties to bring them into general use. We need fear no 
competition, but may with confidence repose upon our facilities for 
transportation — the industry of our citizens and the superior quality 
bf our coaL 

' The west brancli division of the Pennsylvanid canal terminates 
above the mouth of Bald Eagle, and will when completed, aiibrd a 
Continuous water communication from the opening into the coal field 
at Lick run and Tangascootack, to the city of Philadelphia. Tliia 
point, being nearest to market, and immediately at the head of canal 
navigation, would seem to present the most favorable location for exi 
tensive operations in the coal trade. It has already attracted tlie no* 
itcc of gentlemen of enterprise and capital residing in Boston and Phi<r 
ladelphia, to whom the state is greatly indebted for their exertions to 
introduce this coal into the manufacturing establishments of the east« 
A company has already been organized, under an act of incorpora- 
tion, and are located near the mouth of Lick run, under the name 
of the Lycoming coal company. They have made extensive improve-^ 
mcnts — ^mined and sent to market by the river, several thousand tona 
of coal, and mode preparations ibr carrying on an extensive business* 
The canal not having been (Completed, they constructed a steamboat 
(or the purpose of towing their coal arks down and up the river, be- 
tween their mines and Muncy, but were soon prevented from using 
it by the high dam erected in the river at Bald Eagle. Coal was 
used in this boat for generating steam, and it was found that one ton 
vfns equal to nearly four cords of pine wood. They have now mined,, 
and lying upon the bank, waiting the completion of the state improve** 
ments, a large quantity of coal ; and have made arrangenients for 
sending to market, during the first year after the caning of the ca- 
nal, from fifly to seventy-five thousand tons. This amount will sooii 
be increased to one hundred thousand, which, passing as it will, over 
the entire extent of our public works to Philadelphia, will pay to the 
state in tolls at the rate of half a cent a ton per mile, upwards of one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Another company, not yet organized, arc authorised by law to con* 
struct a rail-road from the mines on Tangascootack to the canal on 
the opposite side of the river, for the purpose of bringing down the 
coal oi" that valley. These companies have mining privileges, but as 
they have no controul over the navigation, which belongs to the state, 
and will always remain o|K*n to the free and equal use of her citizens, 
their operations it is l>elievcd cannot prove injurious to the interests of 
the people, but on the contrary will produce many benefits, by im- 
proving the country, and preparing the way to future and more ex- 
tensive opferations. A company has also been incorporated to con* 
struct a rail-road from Elmira in New York, to Williarosport, Penn- 
sylvania, by the valley of the Lycoming, passing through the extcn? 
sivc coal dcjxjditcs on the head waters of this creek, upon which also 
abound large quantities of argilaceous iron ore. This road will form 
an importiint connecting liuk between the improvcnicnts of Pcnnsyl- 
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Vkmu arid New York, besides fui*nishing facilities for' trarisporting 
coal to the canais. The Tioga rail-road will connect the bituminous 
coal field ne$ir Blossburg, in Tioga county, with the Chemung and . 
Erie canais, and affo^rd an outlet as well for the iron of that valley, as 
c6al to supply the salt Works and other mafiu&ctories in the stctle of 
New York. . The demand for this coal is rapidly increasing, and this , 
company may enter the great northern martest without either fear of . 
competition at home, or of the reduction of the Tariff. 
. Another avenue will be opened from the bitummous coal field, by 
the Philipsbur^ 4ind Juniata ir^-road, designed to cross the Alle- 
gheny n^ountain, aiad to^nterae^t the Penm^lvaniiji canal at Pet^rs- 
barg, in Huntingdon county^— distance from Philipsburg twenty -eight 
mile^. The route ha$ been examined by a competent engineer— le-. 
ported tO' be practicable— the frtock subscribed, and the work, it is ex- 
pected will soon be placed under contract. This road, crossing the 
AUeglie^ny mountain, hitherto considered an almost insunuQunfable. 
barrier, mterdicting t6 h great extent the trade of the east and west> 
will furnish the n^eahs df supplying the extensive iron works on the? 
Juniata with fUel, ad well as the niore eastern markets, and also for 
the transportation, of merchandize, to many of the notch western coun-' 
ties. The committee have been favoured with Ihe perusal of the first , 
report of the president to the stockholders, from which they have taken ; 
some interesting extracts, rel&tive to the use and general advantages^ 
of bitummotis coal. {Vide appendix No. 24.] 

Then, at wliat price per ton, can our bituminoii^ coal, by these 
different commui^icatiotts, when completed^ be taken lo Philadelphia ?c 
iPhe answer will determine t^hether we can successfully compete with 
the importers ol foreigh coal, and whether the present duty might with 
propriety be i^pealed : 

As the Pennsylvania canal terminates at Dunnstown, and there en-' 
ters the threshold or opening ifito the coal region, it is conceived that 
this is the point from which the estimates may be fairly made, foi* the 
coalof the Susquehanna; because it cannot be doubted that jsuch facili- 
ties will be afforded by improving the river above by slack water naviga- 
tion or otherwise, as will give to the vast mineral resources of Clearfield. 
county equal accommodations, and enable them to enter the canal at 
this place upon equal terms. The committee have obtained various 
estimates from those acquainted with the business, and inserted in the 
appendix, from which it would appear that coal may be delivered from 
the Lycoming company's mines, at Philadelphia for f^ur dollars and* 
fifty-nine cents per ten, thus : — 

Cost of mining and loading boats per ton, * 

Toll to Columbia, 144 miles at half cent per mile, 

Tjransportation and freight per ton, . 

Toll on rail-road at same rate eij^hfy miles, 

Transportation and freight, 

Total, 

I 

Other estimates are made by the Union and Schuylkill canals, ^nd 
also by the proposed rail-road from Middletown to Lancaster, (which 
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would be the shortest route) but are not materially clifRjreiit from the 
-abofe. Mr. Philips, president of the Philipsburg and Juniata ra|l- 
l^oad conipany, estimates the cost from the mines, by their rail-rdcift^' 
the PennsylTania cuialj the Union and Sehuylkitl canals, at four do)- 
IdfS and nioety-seven cents per ton. Mr. JETaftAai/i estimates the cost 
of " KaAhaus coal" a| five dollars per ton — others at five dollars 
tweoty-five <$Qiit8, and five dollars fifiv cents. If wo adopt the high- 
iest estimate, and add the expense oi shiprtient from Philadelphia to 
New Yof k, ofle dolbr per ton, the total C09t H the latter place will be 
six dollars and filly cents. The shipment to Bostoii will cost one dol- 
lar and fifty ^nts, making aeven dollars per ton. It is manife;;^, 
therefore, that the imposition or repeal of a duty of one dollar lOjid 
eighty cents, cannot fail to afiect the trade very materially ; apd if re- 
pealed at the' present timie might discourage those who are i)i)aking 
preparations ta eMter largely into the business. Inland navigation is 
free from many difficulties and risks to which that of the atlantic is 
exposed ; and it is believed that upon the completion of our publj^ 
works, such facilities will be afforded, by a suitable redtu^ion of tolls, 
as to enable us to deliver coal at Philadelphia upcm such tarnis as to 
make it the interiist <jf the consdmers on the siea board to pijif chaise ^^ 
home rather than abroad. The Chesapeake and Ohio canal, if com- 
pleted to Cumberland^ in Maryland, f^*)l open an avenue through 
which thecoat of^merset county wilt iktid its way to the south. A 
continuation of the Susquehanna calm! from CoUimbia to Port Dope*' 
fdt would place ttie ^eoal of Lycoming, Centj?^, and Cl^rfield in the 
fifeld of open competition for the soothern markets. 

The quantity of foreign coaj iniported into the United Stnte.*?, dur* 
ing the last year was eighty-fom" thousand, one hundred and forty - 
fi>ur tons, which, if supplied from our own niines; would have distrii- 
i>uted niore than half a milfion of dollars among our own chi:;^ens, 
and paid in toils to tf^e state, not less than one hundrcd thousand dol, 
fars. The amount of importation js no doubt greatly iiinited }>y tfie 
protective duty.. 

The comn^ittee having thus brought into viejiv such fects as in tlicir 
judgment demonstrate our ability to supply any demand for bitumi- 
Dfous coal, either in the United Slates or elsewhere, will not swell their 
teport by comment. Believing that the interests of the country, and 
particularly those of Pennsylvania would be injured by throwing oi)cn 
our ports to tjfie free ingress of icH'cign coal, they respectfully rccomr 
mend to the Senate the adoption of the resolution already offered by 
their chairman, and submit the question with entire con^dence to the 
wisdom and patriotism of the national Leg^slatfirc, 

Extent of Coal Lani^ iti Pennsylvania^ 

Square miles^ . Acres, 

Bituminous, 21,000 or 13,440/^00 

Anthracite, 9:5 . *> U24,rK)0. 
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Having thiis Jiatstiiy sketched the peistand present history of t\0 
eoal trade and its incidents, the committee may be indulged in a rer 
mark upon the future. 

The eyerage increase of donsamptioR, from the eomniencem^t of 
the anthfacite coal trade in 18£(>, has been a fractioii fnpre than thir* 
ty-th^ee pejr cent., or an increase of one4hird yearly. There is every 
reason to believe that the increase for the ensuing ten years will he ii> 
the same ratid« Coal is even yet used by comparatively a small 
portion of our population. The value of fiiaU ^eluding wood and 
coal, required for oonsumption in the cities df PhiMMphia a|Ml New 
York, in the yeai^ 1 830 and 1 83d, was as foHoWs s 
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The anAual consumpttisal of woo4 iti the two cities amonnts in vali]e» 
tiiereibre, to one million, three hundmi and seventy-two tfaooiapd, 
five hundred and seventy-one dolla,rs and eiglileea cents : And it is a 
little singular that, notwithstanding the ccn^timptiQn of eoal has 
gieatly increased, there has been no diminution in the oonaanqitioa of 
wood. The consumption of the former has^ perhaps, about kept pace 
with the increase of population. In time, however, wood must give 
place in a great measure to coal as an artiele of fuel ; and if now used 
akme, there would be a demand in these two citieB for an additicMEiiit 
quaritity of about three hundmd thousand tons. 

The population of the city aiid coUnty of Philadelphia iti 1830, was 
otic hundred and eighty-eight thousand, deven hu^dfisct and ni^iety. 
seven soiils, and may now he estimated with safety at two hundred 
thousand. Dividing the cost of Alel {ot^ InilHon, t>ne hundred and 
forty-five thousand, seyei\ hundred and twcnty-two dollars,) by the 
population, (two hundred thousand,) we have the average cost of fuel 
for each inhabitant, fite dollars and seventy -two cents* If coal were 
to guperscdo entirely the use of wood, this population wou^d save Bf^ 
dually about five hundred thoivsar^d dollars. 
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If the aimuatl cons^ui^ptbii of coal % tbe ^Qsuiiig t^n y^rs s^ul^ 
be ia the saa^ rcttio aa that of the ^en years past, the Increase wul bi^ 
as follows : 

*^<)6 1,050 
0348,065 
5,£6l,10d 
7;* 15,206 
9,353,555 
12^471^420 
16^628^360 
2i, 1 71 ^4 10 
$19,561,880 
39,415,840 
52^544,450 
Let usi suppose that the reality shall be found to amount to only half 
of the above qiiantity, we shall still hay^ an anatiaVtmde, ixi l1^4S, of 
the value Qftweniyi0ix mUion$^two*kundre4 and aevaUyi-aep^n tJMi'^ 
sand^ ft^o himfirei and twfifUy-'Jite debars. \Y^o can contf^plat^ 
the iiifliie^c^ ofsk trade of such magnitude, or set bounds to o>ur inarch 
of prosperity and greatness! Theicoal business ^t present coniti- 
tutes hy %r the largest portion of the coasting tra^ifi of Great Bri^n.' 
' Upon t^\e resources of Pen^sylyfmia will in a few yeajfs bf, found to 
depend in a great measure not phly the m^uiactQre9, but the eom* 
menx of the Union ; acid if ever that uiibappy day sliould arrive whcaa' 
.this Union shair be severed into fragments, (whic^ inay Providence ifi 
his wis4pm avert,) Pennsylvania will hav6 less cause thaii aiiy othei! 
' stftte 1)0 dread the s^paratlbti i for> relying aoi alone upon her reserved 
.'r^h|s^ but her native resoiirces^ahd Ibdcipg back lipoii her firm and 
d^ot4^ attaehi^iit to the institutions' of the country, the patriotism 
'. aad wisdom cif hsf i^atesnieiiE, and thet policy of h€ir laws ; she will 
V have it in ^her po^^er io exact trihute i^om all the other/states Or em* 
p.c^ad egwaSmm other portions of tbn worlds for the treasures of. 




Httnes. 
It^nly xemains for the comouttee, in the language of t^ resolu- 
! tion rdftorred 4oi them, to sposbk of *^ the efjficl of iiicorp6ratecl compa- 
nies, having mining aiid ti^ding privileges^ onthe' progress of the 
, husine^y and the ^prbyeme^t and ptfa^l^ity of tl^e: country.? These 
' cnay readily l^ disGoveVe^ $y ah ^jGunuiatio^ pf t^e facts contained 
in this report. That they have gffher^ly be^ bei^ftcial, is obvious. 
They have be^n nfiaijaly ipstrun^lniaV in introducing the use of an- 
thracite qba^ { ahc| in the *' progress of tjie business,'' they have con^ 
tributecjl largely to furnish a constant and regular supply, by which 
the denfiand for coal has been increased^ and the community accon)-^ 
inodatecl at a fair and reasonable price* 

' With the exception of the grants to the Delaware and Nortlii Ame- 
rican coal companies, naade by the last Legislature, under peculiar 
circumstances, mining privileges have never, b^n granted where 
mining alone was the object of the association, but for considerations 
of a secondary nature, and as inducements to companies to accom- 
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vMtk what hiiv« b^dn regarded as gi^ater public objects. Na^er tfie 
l^ehigli navigatiofiy by whidi coal was first introduced into Phikdel- 
phia, nor the Di^aware and Hudson canal and ratUroad^ would have 
been made without this inducement; and it must be adnntled that 
tl^' f' improvement and prosperity of the eounlry*' have been theraby 
gifeatly ][^ to a mu(^ greater eictent than if they never 

tiadiieeii mad^t It does iiot follow, however^ that if these improvements 
had be^n mad^ without thcRse privileges, and < as great public high- 
ways w the g^eral accpnmiodation of the country, they would not 
have been mQiee useful, and more conducive to the public weal* 

The piincipl^ upc^ which corporate powers are cdaferred appear 

to be well kQOwp, afid the policy o£ the Legislature to have bei^ lon^ 

i^tablished. Ti[»y have been conferred when deemed necessity to, 

' prom(^ objeots! of ^ public nature, and f^r tlm purpose of developing 

new and ui^tried eiiteirp^es which may be supposed in their results 

to confer public bei^efitij, but never where the object is exclusively pri- 

yale, and wliere individual n^eans can \ie more appropriately applied. 

}n i 806, application was made to the L^slature by the *' Pittsburg 

Carpenter's Society", for an act of incorporation. The petition was 

referred to a comnitttee of which Mr. Lacoiek was chairman, and 

whose report unfavourable to the object was adopted by a tmanitiums 

voie of. th^ House of Representatives. It was then vdeclared by the 

Ji^slalure, that ** whatever i^ht tend in the remotest degree, to es- 

tab^wh preier^ces anu^ng any «las8 of citizens engaged in any art, 

trade, or i^nufaetuM!!, pr to dei^troy a just compe^n ; or which in 

4uiy shape, n»ght pvicoi^atgB^ the (east kind of monopoly, should be 

carefully avoiikd in a. repnUican government, htvdng for cme of its 

gteat lading pdncqfkies, thatofaq equaUty<of rights." 

' There is at this< day no grei^er nece$8ity for cenferrst]^ corporate 

powere; iipon a classof roeii to mine coed,' than there was at that da^ 

to enable a society of carpenters to plane boards, or of ^mners to 

f^ugh their l^iids. Ce^nak and raiUroads a»e mow complied to a 

•k^iicieiitex^e»r, particularly in the jii9t coal ield, for present pur- 

MseS) and every mail ctf sufficient means to purchase a tract of coal 

{and, niay engage in thfi busm^ and prosecute it with ample auooe^, 

l^gardless^a^ of ^icK and uncertainty as d* corporate privileges. 

The businm can now be brought entirely within the oontroul of indi- 

yidiial means, and indiv^al enterprize. A large number of mines 

are worked by tenants, wl^o send to market yearly from two to six 

thousand tons of coal, ^nd Employ a capital of less than fifteen hun« 

Jdeefi dollari. A '^ respectable cdlliery establishment," including the 

price of a tre^ct of coa) land, has been estimated at about ten thousand 

dollars. 

Coal land, 23,500 

Openmg mines, wagans, die. 3,000 

Boatsi * 2,500 

Working cai^tal, »/)©0 

Tota^ tl0,006 
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Mii^d ^re now e3claf|$ivdy4>peii^v<i^adtiief many difl^^ 
expenses mcidaot to the bU9ia$9a w overcotbc. Ail thj^coal dealejis^ 
9gli06| thut with the mines now dj^ned tai4 improvemeQ^ oiade, doublen 
li^ !()tMlity pf pobl could bate been aent to imirket imv^ the lastj 
yoilf 4 had tlyere been a deomnd for it. 

Biit, notwilbslaQdji^ iiidividuat meaos vmj be Mdeqt»te to prose- 
ei|t^ the (soaI truiie^ wiihout charter^ onnoptpor&tion, it may Ims well 
ddubted whether, if the demand for coal continue to increase in the 
•Qme n^tio for the next ten years, altemf]^ may ttot be made here, 
as in Gngland, to monopoUsBe the business-^and whether here as there;,. 
ji n^y QQt ultimately pass into the hai^a of rick dc^itati^ts. ; A large 
husiiiaas will 0|f course require a (fifge capital ; and if, in the pursuit of 
heiinest iodustty dne class of oiti^^ns should become wealthy and anrmss. 
lai^ fortuoea we cannot and oc^tit Hot to deprive them of the advan- 
ti^gea of their wealth; but» the Legislature may and ought to prevent 
ihoil freo} uniQag with tliese advantages artificial powers and dis^ 
. tinctioiis which mayi if inilproperly exercised, make *'*• the nch richer 
and the poor poorer «" The more diffused aivi widely spread are the i 
0perations| tho greater wit) be the advantages. to the pMbU<^, nud the 
less the liability to a coQsolidattQKi or monc^ly of trado^ mid if 
ever this spirit shoifld nialiifo^t it^f hy endeitttotiria^ ta XBono^ 
poUae coal laodat it mny become neecissary for the fHirpoi^ of 
preserving divisions of labour, and to keep down monofiolyy for ^ 
Legislature to authorise limited^ partnerships, with limited capital^ 
limited parcels of lands, and so restricted in other rei^ects as to pro^ 
mote the ver^ objects for which individual coal dealei« now so laud- 
ably aiid legitimalely contend. That even cocpoiations could be 
erected, and with these adtnnli^^, cannot bedouhted. A corpcnratiop 
in law is just what the inco^rating act makes it. It is the creature 
of thelaw^ and may be moulded toany shape orJor any purpose thai 
the L^slature may deem most qoodnchre td thd geneinl good* It 
is hqied, hovrever^ that a neeessily for adeh acts Jilay not occur ; nqr 
idiould they ever lie conferred: as a Blatter <^ convenience tor for pri- 
vate benefit, butaa a matter of thedibest necessity and foir tbecommoo 
good of the commnnity. Natural liberty and humaa action should 
be no farther restrained by l^^iilative enaotnieilt than is consistent 
with, or indispensibletothe purposes of civil sockly and republican 
government ; and every citizen, suiforing no greater restraints than it 
may he absolutely necessary for htm to yield tothese purposes, should 
be allowed freely to pursue his own true and substantial happiness. 
Too much legislation is more to be dreaded than the entire want of it» 
The maxim is true, tl^t *' the world is governed too much.'' 

It has been said that charters were granted to the Delaware Coal 
Company, and the North American Coal Company, for the term of 
five years, by the last Legislature Under peculiar circumstahces. It 
was so. These companies had obtained charters originally frbm other 
states, and. M'ere composed of citizens who were among the first 'to 
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^ thfe wilderness «»d the moontaiM of Sdiuylkill c^bCimy, and to 
elope ber minei^l weaUh. They were amcmg the |4oneers ia 
business, and expended very lal^ stuns in (^p^ing Hunes «MMi 
Ihe general improveoa^tof (hie country. They liaye fmnsued tbe 
gitimate objects of tbsir i^reation, by yearly inifiipg tiiicl sc^idiing W 
rket large quaoitjitics of coal. It is not urgBtd iii t^o a^«u«r$ ot 
e respectable eosA dealers 6f Schuylkill ey^u^y to the <3omui»i$etf 
,f their ^rporate privileges shouU WW be ^^^vi liMi? 
ividual operators are rath0r oppoa^ io t^ pfincjple ^ ^n^g 
I charters, and rather depreeats l|^ ^.ia^« tkim ftt>Nr apy injurr 
I ffom the operations of the^ twf^ coiic^pa^uasr It is, die^fo^ tiioni 
1 important that the policy <Qf 1I20 Legi^atum ^iOhu}d }^ koo«n» imi4 
I settled, than what ti^^jt pjarticttiv policy may be> b^viduats 
f«el unsafe in jn^i^^ti^ their capital and ip. etnba^ijng if^ ja Uxdf 
oess liahfe to fluct^atio^^ .a^ to the €?Qpri^ pf l^jgisl/aUop* 
, Uji^ejr these ci^^avpaf^fices^ appl^qa^io^ w^n mftdeto tine Legiik** 
lure to escheat to th^ Common wealthy m4^ tia^e ^t»tiAte»<i£ nforiftuiin^ 
tbe ^ands of thesQ Q9iq9fi^nie:s, aiuj ^ ^e^opjo^l ttv^fu to disc^tjiilte oi)e« 
rations under ihe^i* jE^reig|[> icfia^ters^ These noeasures »i*erc deeriKnl 
to^harsli; a^d c<^sideiif]g the jraapy bcn/eiU^ conlerrui upvu/i tlie pul>< 
lie by the^ Atw?f¥>njes, ^ ratbo^ hy ih^ individuals oo^posiug thc*n), 
the Lcgiat^tpre ^ye the^i a charter for five years, retrying the riglu 
at aay i^m^ to resume the grant. The committee, ^^ j^ .full consir 
deration of (he case, have no i^asoii to jquestton the j^v^^pirifety qf tl^es^ 
^grants, nor to urge tJa^r resM^np^jop. They are zu)w aotjye)y a|i4 ' 
Usefully engaged in tj^ mining »j^ tjr^sportatiop of oa^jl.. T^y 
possess no im^due contrQBul ov^ir ratf-roa^s or cac^ls^ nor powcas of ck* 
elusion* T^y ar6 carefuDy niestfictflid in theiV charters as to quaoii* 
ty of land, mi ^e ^sqtent of their duration 5 oi^d so long as ihey pur. 
$UQ the line of ope^ and honosahle isowp^op, and honfistiy continue 
to rely upon the mining of coal I4Q retjAu^Qrate Jheir atockhoUers, 
Iheae woul4 stee^ to exist little jq^^b <of compiaint on the part of their 
individual CQ^iipedtors. i( Jiow^ver^ Ifiey shall be found in the pro- 
gress of their operatioji^, to^ngage iiiia^y thvig foreign to tlie puipose^ 
of their creation, 01 in any measures calculatf^d to retard the pMbiie 
prospei^ty or to cripple in^vidaal /e^^tea^rize, thM wouid present a prOf 
per i^ase ibpr the int^qKisitioii lof the Legislature. So Umg^ no char^ 
pf impropiiety^i op of mj/aunaas tendency to the public js prefenyt^ , 

agtunst them, it would fn the opinion of the eommitloe be unwise in 
Ihe Legislatu;^, mi;id not iteiied jby the intelligent citizens of ScluiyL 
kill county, Jbt )>^aentj to resume their priirileges and destroy their 
operattoDA* They l^vf yet four years to prosecute their business, in ^ 

their corporate eapaeities, a^ to eloae their concerns. Their chart- 
ers will them expire, and the individuals composing the companies he 
fiaced in po^sessioB <if4lieir lands and be allowed either to disconlinuo 
m purstte the business upoiji eqfual grounds with other opemtors. 

The grand .evil, in relatiqii to the incorporation of companies, and 
against which the eommittee would most earnestly protest, is in giv' 
3ing t;hen3} in addition to their mining privileges, the controul of a -ca- 
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Dfal or raH-roadt with pow^r to loek U{i at {Iteasure the resources of d 
whole valley or coniinunity. To this source may be traced many of 
the evils ooinplained ofby the public ; i^nd it is hoped, as at this d&j 
such inducemeiits cannot be considered necessary to the construcliori 
of public improvements, they may in future be guarded against by 
the Legisltaure. For minii^ purposes alone, such powers would at; 
present seem to be entirely unnecessary, unless in the cases already 
adverted to. Should they ever hereafter, tmder change of circum- 
stances, be deemed necessary, the Legislature will then be competent 
to determine the question. Until that exigency arrive, it would, iri the 
opinion of the committee, be the surest and safest policy to allow the 
business to remain open to the free ahd untrammelled eicercise of in- 
dividual entcrprize, and individual controui. 

The committee, therefore, having extended this report to a greatei^ 
length, they fear, than may be acceptable to the Senate, will not stop 
to comment upon the many other points which the case would seem 
to present, nor to analyze, more in detail, the fk^ts communicated by 
the Coal Dealers of the diBerent districts. They conclude by ex- 
pressing the opinion, that, with the exception of the measures already 
recommended, there is at present no " further Legislative provision 
necessary to pfrotect, facilitate and encourage the coal trade." 
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IN SENATE, 

March 13, 1833 

A motion was niado by Mr. PACKEIR and Mr. KREBS, and i^ad 
IS follows; * 

Whereas numerous applicatioas have recently been made to the 
Legislature, for the incorporation of companies for the mining and 
transportation of coal. And whereas diis valuable mineral may now 
be r^arded as the Staple product of the state ,• and while every ne- 
cessary legislative encouragement should be given to ^ter and pro- 
tect an inter^t so closely identified with the prosperity and the wealth 
of the state, individual interests should be guarded with peculiar care, 
and their ent^rprize and industry encouraged : Therefore, to the end 
that this important interest, its history and operations, yet in their in- 
fancy, be more fully understood, be it 

Resohedf Th$it a committee be appointed to investigate the present 
state of tlie coal trade within this Common westUh, and the history of 
the mining operations generally, with a view to ascertain the e§ect 
of incorporated companies, (with mining and trading privileges,) on 
the progress of the business, and the improvement and prosperity of 
the country ; and to inquire what further legislative provisions are 
accessary to protect, facilitate and encourage this branch of industry, 
and make report to the Senate at the next Session of the Legislature. 

Which was adopted, and March 19, 1833, Ordered, that Messrs. 
PACKER, KREBS, HOPKINS, SMYSER and ROGERS, be said 
committee. 



NO. L 

Queries mbmiited ta the Coal 4^ahr9 of Schuylkill county hy t\t 
I eommiftee appointed by the Senate of Pennsylvania^ to invesHgaie 
\ the stale of the Coal Trade^ 4*^. 6^c* 

I I . How long have you been engaged in the Coal trade, and do yon 
I operate under a charter, or in your private capacity 1 State gcner- 
i ally the extent of your operations, with such particulars as you may 
: deem pertinent to the intjuiry before the committee. 
i 2. State as nearly as you can recollect the number of principal 
I apd lateral rail roads in the Schuylkill Coal region-^the extejdt of 
, miles — what portion of them was made by incorporated companies, 
I having mining privileges — what portion by individuals — what portion 
I by companies not having mining privileges — when made and their 
\ respective cost? 

I S» Have themmes now opened, and the rail roads and other im- 
\ jpTOvements now completed in the region been worked and ocoupied 
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during thp present season to the exte^nt of their capacity 1 If not, 
what amount of coal in y pvr opinion, are ^hey capable of sending to 
market yearly. 

4. From your knowledge .a,nd experience iq the coal i business, cb 
you consider the incorporatiqn pf CQnipa,nies necegi^ry to it« successr 
fo\ prosequtiqn? 

b,p How^re individual coal dealers a^cted by &e acts a^ opera- 
liops Qf incorporated coal companies;; and wliat <e0ect^ if any, )m 
jbeen produced 'by the extension of time a,ii«[ G^a.rte^4 graM^d to cer* 
te^in cprnpaiijies by the ;Jast Legislature? 

ti. What do you consider to be the effect of l^corpoirated^mpaAies 
(uppn thegen^ral prosperity of the country; and wherein does a popu- 
fetipn or communky, growing ,yp under such cqunpanies, .differ fro^ 
,t;hat creatod by inaiyidi*p,l operators in the Coal business ? 

7* In ttie^seseftt kate of improvements in theCqal /^gion, what 
^impi^Kt of capital i« J^^isite to a proper and successi^l prosecution 
-of the Coal business ? 

' 8. Can ihe na^niag and tru^spoilatipn of coal be carried on as econ^ 
,<imically by individuals as by incorporated companies I 

9. I^p you eoQsider t3)e ^mcans of m^ividual Coal deitiers in the 
jegion competewt t9 supply ^he 'lasiax^et ? 

10. Is pot the coi3Lsumpt;ion of Coal increased by having a constant 
supply in market; and >vb?it fias bee^n tfcj average rate pf increase 
jfrom the opening of the Coal -trade to die present time? 

11. Wihat amour^ of capital do you suppose h^ been invested Iqf 
^adlviduals vpi tbeCJpaJ bMsiness .aiiid ;b;npifOyefiM^)f^ eojmect^ there- 
with? 

12. What is She ^xf^^ of boais joow used in tlie Coat trade on the 
.SchuylkjiU Navigation, by individuaJs and companies ]?espectively ; 
and what quantity ipf Coal a.r6 tjiey cap^lble.of sealing to .markst 
yearly? 

13. What number of Colliery establishments is now worked by 
individuaJs in tjjie Coal region, and bo>v ;nany by i,ncorporated .epm- 
^ajjies? 



No. 2. 

Answers hy the hehis^li Coal and Nangaiiou C&mpan^^ to the quesr 
tiom^ pr9pQ$€d bif the CommiUefi of the Senate of Pennstflvoj^ia* 

PHjOiAUBirPiiiAj l^ovdiaber SO^ 1833^ 

Answer to Questions l^ 2j S^ . . 

. . The Lehigjb coal mud navigation company origijiated imder " as 
^ct to improve the navigation of the river Lcliig'h," granted to Josiah 
White, Geo, F. A. Hauto, and Erskine Hazard on2i th Marc!j, 1818/ 
They were incorporated 1 3th February, 1824, and the jights and 
privileges conferred by the above mentioned act were conflrmed to 
i^ona bv tl^e charter. They GO0Ui0ie;;iced the improveme;it of tfee I^- 
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high in August 1818, aM by the close of IBi'9 ooKople^ed a descend* 
ing navigation in the first grand section of that river by a system of 
artificial freshets, and also a regularly graded tauiti^ike road, nine 
miles long from the coal mines to the landkig in Mauch Chunk* 
lliese improvements were the first of their kind in the United States* 
The navigation by artificial freshets was continued until $upei»eded 
by tihe ea^nal which was completed in July 1 8iE9. The desdsnding 
navigation above mentioned was inspected and the governor's license 
^collect toils upon it, obtained January 17, 182 d* 

The canal is forty-five feet at bottom, yixty feet at the surface, and 
#e feet depth of water. The locks upon it aie one hundred feet long 
by twenty-two feet wide, calculated for boats of one hundred and fifty 
'tons, and admit the passage of two Delaware canal boats at a time. 
The whole is constructed in the most substantial manner and protect- 
ed by heavy slope walls, wherever it is exposed to the action of the 
fiver. This navigation is forty-six and three-fourth miles long and- 
overcomes ^ fall in that distance of three hundred and jsixty feet, hav» 
ing forty •sevftn lifl ioeks, twos of which also act as guar^ locks, six 
guard locks and eight dams across the Lehigh. There is sufficient 
Vater at the lowest time to fill the locks ev«ry five minutes. It was 
inspected and the Governor's license . to take take toll • on it obtaiiied, 
July 8, 1829^ 

Tbe.cogapa^y bave two raii^oads. The first was constructed from 
Mauch €{hunk to the great coal mines, seven miles of it on the graded 
turnpike above mentioned. The remaining two miles were graded, 
(in the winter -of 1829} all the jnaterials procured and the whole su« 
perstrqcture of ftie road finished in five months, and in the balance of 
that year, twentynfive t1)ousaod, one hundre4 and ten tons of coal 
were brought 4owa it, ^ Maucb Gbunk. This was the ^rst rail-road 
exceeding three miles ia length, in the United States. Its lengtli, to- 
gether with tjtiat of its branches, now exceeds sixteen and a half miles, 
single ^ack<* The cost of this road was sixty thousand dollars, in 
addition to t^ cost of ^e ojd turnpike. It has one self-acting inclin# 
:ed plajae at llie river, about sevej^ fcHnd;:ed aod fifty feet long and two 
.hundred and fifteen iGbet deseeint. 

The other ;raiL-road extends fro^ Mauch Chunk to the mines 
latdy discovered on Room river, and was cona^pieted tlie present sea» 
son. Its length, including its branches, about eight .and three-fifths 
miles of si];igle track. It has three aelf-actjing planes, the intervening 
road being graded from ten to twelve inches in the fiundued feet. The 
cost was one hundred and twenty^hree tbousand (dollars. 

At the old mines, the coal appears to be on an average, sixty feet 
4hick, and to follow very nearly tlie stirfeee -of the ground where 
^und. It is overlaid iii some parts wltii.^oae, m others with decom. 
posed coal and a stratum of yellow soiL The covering where it has 
teen worked varies from ten to twenty feet. Small veins of slate ap- 
|>ear in some parts of the coal but run out in others.. Ttris mine is 
worked by uncovering and quarrying. TTie excavation ^ow amounts 
tQifiJ^ acres. Tfee coal jjias bee^i traced from tbis openiiig to the lattjfe 
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Schuylkill, a distance of four miles in one direction, and to th« Lo« 
- high, eight miles, in the opposite direction. i 

At Room run, fifleen veins of coal have been opened which a{>pear ; 
to be of the following dimensions, viz : One of seven feet t^ick, one 
of tw^ty-eight feet, one of five feet, two of six feet, one'of nineteen 
feet, one of thirty-nine feet, two of eight feet, three of fifleen feet, one 
of fifty feet, one of twelve feet, and one of nine feet, making j,he total 
thickness of the veins two hundred and forty-two fbet. These v^ns* 
are all cut across by the Room rum stream, along which the rail- 
road ia carried, with branches into each vein on both sidea^ of the . 
main road. Three of the veins will be worked by uncovering:, the 
others by mining* Their dip varies from nearly perpendicuiai' to. . 
twenty degrees. 

About one hundred thousand tons of coal will be taken tins year 
from the old mines. ' The addition of a second inclined pftane and 
chute at the landing, with an increased quantity of double track for 
passing places, would make the present railroad adequate to the pass<» 
age of two hundred thousand tons per annum, which -those mines 
would readily supply from the prueni openings. An equal quantity 
may be obtained, in a short time for preparation, from the Room run 
openings. Should the market require more from the company than 
four hundred thousand tons per iannum, the addition of a second track 
to the railway to the old mines, and a tunnel of five hundred to eight 
hundred feet in length to give additional openings tO' the veins, would 
give the means of supplying it. 

The following statement shows the quantity of anthracite coal sent' 
to market from the Lehigh, and also the quantity shipped coastwise : 



years. 


tons. 


tons shipped. 


1820 


365 


00 ' 


1821* , 


1,073 


15 


1822 


2,240 


181. 


1823 


5,823 


1,123 


1824 


9,541 


3,958 


1825 


28,393 


14,378 


1825 


31,^280 


15,817 


1827 


52,074 


18,r,2'l 


1828 


30,232 


22,876 


1829 


25,110 


10,954 


1830 


41,750 


' 20,391 


1831 


40,966 


^ 14,094 


1832 


75,000 


33,732 


18 3 


123,000 


44,168 


Total 


446,347 


200,040 

/* ■ ■ ■■ ■■ 
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Answer to q^uesiion 4 and 5# 

In answer to these questions, we would staCe, that, en the Lehigh^ 
the coal business requires a large capital to carry it on adrantageousl)r 
and extensively ; and it was found impracticable te concentrate a suf- 
ficient amount, without the protection of an act of incorporation. — 
The mines at Summit hill, being dktant f^m the navigation, required 
an extensive rail road to connect them': and the difierent veins of 
coal being here collected into one mass,, it -would be impracticable to* 
separate the work into a number of small concerns, as the hands of 
the respective operators would, in that case, be in contact with each 
other, and consequenlly in constant warfare.^ The rail road, also^ 
having but a single track, and necessarily requiring the operations to 
"be carried on with regularity proportioneid to- their extent, would h/e a 
Murce of constant collision. There are consequently no individual 
operators on the Le}»gh. 

Answer to questio» 6e 

The general improvement of the surroumi^ng country 'm value and 
population-^tbe formation of a home mftrket for aH the produce of 
the country, for a circuit of many ntiies — witk the annual distribution 
among the people for labor and provisions, of an amonnt of money 
equatl to the coet of raising and transporting the coal, none of which - 
is to be paid back to the company, sufficiently expkiins the efiect upon* 
the general prosperity of the country, arising from' the mcorporation 
of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation company. It is not so easy ta 
point ocrt the difference between a eommtinity growing np under such' 
a corporation^ and that created by individual operators ; though in 
some few particulaTs there certainly is a difference. The contractors 
in the several departments of a company's business, would represent 
individual operators, where they were not at the same time owners of' 
the land, with the exception that the contractor is sure ef his market,, 
winle the opercUor is not. The labourers employed by both, would be 
under similar circumstances, os would also be the several tradesmen, 
and persons of different occupations, necessary to ftirnish supplies 
and otherwise administer ta the comforts or wants of the labouring 
part of each commimity. The principal difference, perhaps, consists 
in the circumstance that 4very individual of the community created 
by a company, can be interested, to the amount of his wishes and 
means, in the whole business of the company, by purchasing shares* 
of the stock, while the operators alone, under the individual system, 
have any interest in the works. In this way mimy of the workmen 
and others, at the mines and at -Mauch Chunk, are interested in the 
stodc and loans of the Lehigh company. 

Answer to question 7* 

The capital necessary to carry on the coal business, profitably, we 
should estimate to be at least equal to the firsf cost of a' year's worfc ; 
the coal, during summer, being generally sold on a credit extending 
to the end ef the year, and th^t for home^ consumption not being ex- 
tensivelv called for befbve winter* 



AA^wer* to '^luestipA 6* 

'the t^ii^in'^j^s of mining an^ transporting cosl, like most opefatioris 
re<(t»i ring labor, is capable of stibdivision, ami by it, gains in economy 
— 4ftit, to gain an advantage from the subdivision of labor, it is ne- 
ce^ary to' extend the busmess so f«ft*, that each individital fihall be 
fully occupied, without changiwg his ehnployment* With this extent 
of bu^neiss, an individuafl would probeftily be able to ectoitomize more 
than a cbwJpan-^, by biinging all theeltergies of his mind upoftit,- and 
giving it mich undivicfed alltentioh asf fe rarely to be met mtk front 
salary officers ; but the amount of cfrtpka^t required in sucfr a concern, 
is genewklty beyond the iortuB<S3 of indlvfdutrls tvho wbntd be d^spo^ 
sed to give it tfie necessary attenliotr. k do^s not follow, however^ 
that money and the ifeqtiisite talents fof busi!«ess, arc always to be 
met wilh in the samte ^rson, whife cortipawferf m^y aK^ys select 
their oflfccVs fof their p^ulia'r qualrficati'ons* 

Aftswei to qti€sti©n P* 

This cjuestkm is answered by ?eft*tence to the t&bte of coal 6e»t 
down from the several districts* 

Answer to question lOv 

There can be no doubt but thaf the consumption of coAl is greally 
and permanerttly increased by having stocks on hand in the spring. 
By referring to the table of couf sent down, foi' the stocks on , hand at 
the commen(5enrtent of e£k<!Jh seaiw]fn, it will be seen that the market has 
been fully supplied, and to that in a grfeat measure may be attributed 
the extraordinary increase. In 1825 aftd Tb3l, there was perhoips 
barely enough for the deiirand/ The Jarge stock of coal on hand in 
the spring of 1831, caused many inJtvidual operators on the Schuyl- 
kill to slacken their exertions, so that the supply from tliat quarter, 
was Considerably less than the preceding year. The Lackawanna 
works were not fully in otferation, and the Lehigh company having 
no us6 of the Pennsylvania canal along the Delaware, were obliged 
t© contefti themselves with' what coal they could get down in the rough , 
arks, by the channels of the rivef, which w<ere broken Up every trip. 
Of these arks they annually built as many as would make a continu- 
ous line of eleven to twelve miles in length, and the whole length of 
arks built by them, if atJded together Would exceed seventy five miles. 

1 Answer to question IL 

We have no idea what sum lias been invested by individuals in th^ 
coal business. ' 

Answer to question 12* 

The Lehigh company have in their employ on the Lehigh and De- 
laware canals two hundred and fortv-five boats, most of wliich are 
calculated to carry seventy to seventy-five tons each. Besides these, ^ 
there are numerous boats, also employed in the coal trade by indivi- 
duals on the Lehigh, Delaware, and Morris canals. There are in the 
obmpany's service, two hundred and ninety-two horses, two hundred 
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3nd seven njules and twentj^-two oxen ; also fiyc hundred ajad si^ty? 
leight rail-road wagoas. Two steaaj ^ow-boats of twianty-i^x aai^ 
forty-five horse power are owned by th,e company, and ar0 H^t ply^ 
jng betwHBjen the mouth of the Delai^are canal afid Philactelpia^. 

Answer to qijestic^ 13. 
The answer to this question is incltidcd in the preceding. 

Aa$\y^r to question 14. 

The number of persons employed in at} the departments of ibp com- 
pany's business, i^ oiie tjiousand four hundred ^nd sij^ty-^r. Witi 
irespect to the amount of population depending upon tjiiie company^s 
operations, immediately, for subsistence, it is impossibte tp come at 
exactness. It would probably not coqae i^p ^o the nt^mber, to allow 
€ach hand enjoyed, to be eqiial to a family of six persops. Theri? 
,are of course, many giflgte men among them, but the different trades- 
men, agriculturists, merchants &c. and their families, who are sup- 
ported by the establishmei^t, would more than compensate for this cir^ 
<cun[istai]ice^ This coiiiputation would give eigjit; thpjusand, seven hun- 
dred and seventy-eight souls. ' ' •' ' 

Answer to question 15. 

Were the coal business confined to'individuals vCxclysiv^Iy, it would 
necessarily fall into the hands of large capitalists, as in England.— 
The hands employed in the works, are mostly dependent on their 
daily wages for support, and must receive their wages when earned, 
and be regularly employed, or be starved out of the business. Thu^ 
the whole expenses on the coal must be paid in cash, and require largQ 
capitals, as mentioned in the gns-s^er tonuestiofl seven. 

Answer to questiop 16. 

The number of vessels icfaded with coal by the t<ehigh company, at 
Iheir landings in Philadelphia, and at tlie State pier at Bristp], (the 
mouth of the Delaware canal,) froni tfie SOtJi March to 19th Novem- 
ber, 1833, was— rtwo ships, forty-two brigs, two hundred and tliree 
schooners, one hundred and thirty-six sloops. — Total,. 383, 

The capital stock of the Lehigfa coal ^nd navigatjop company, con- 
sisting of twenty thousand si^ares of fifty dollars each, say one li^iUipn 
pf dollars, is held as follows, viz : ; -■ . . 

There are 109 holders of from 1 share to 20 shares each. 
27 ' " ^l ^' 40 

26 » 41 " 60 

31 " €1 " 100 

.46 " n^ore than 100 shar^ each* . 

Total, 239 stockholders. 

There are included in the atove list of stock, seventy-three singly 
women, widows and children, being nefirly oti^'third of the wiple 
number. 

' B 
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The permanent loan of the co|lfipany, amoutititig to upwards of oh^ 
hiillion five hundred thousand dollars, bearing' interest payable quat- 
teiiy, is held as follows, viz : ' ' 

31 holders have sums exceeding 810,000 each. 

27 " " over 5,000 and Up to 10,000 

12 " " " 4,000 " 5,6q6' 

27 " " " 3,00 B " 4,000 

37 " " " 2,000 ** 4,000 

5b " •« « 1,001) " , 2,000 

53 " *« " 500 " 1>0<<0 

62 " «« sums of from 8 1 00 to $oOO each. 

299 Total— loanholder$. 
, In the above list of loanholders, there are One hundred and twelv^ 
single wor^ei^, widows an4 childreh, ancl eight chaintable societies' 
and churches, being inore ihah one-third of tie whole ntimber of 
holders. • . ' . < 

Total nUmbeiT of stockholders and loanholders, five hundred and 
thirty-eight; of which, one hundred and niriety-thr^e, br'nidreth^il 
one-third, are single woiAen, widows and children, charitable socie-' 
tics and chvirches. 

With a few unimportant exceptions, the whole of the capital stoc]i( 
and loan qf the company is tjie property of citizens of Pennsylvania. ' 



No. 3» 

JiTi9wer3 of Samuel Le^isy to the queries submitted to the coal dealr 
' erk 6f Sthuytkiil county, by the eommittie of the Senate of Pehn- 
sylvanid: ' ' ' 

1. I have beeii engaged about tlirqc years ahd a half in the ooj^l 
business, and operate in rny individual (japaiity.' My operations havfe 

• extended from fwo to four thousaild five hundred tons per annum ; 
Iprincipally sold btt the landing^ at Schuylkill Haven.' Coal is sold 
partly here^ sometimes deliveirable in Philadelphia — a!nd considerable 
quantities are sent down unsold, coiis%ned' to agents or partners of 
operators here. ' ' 

2. There are four rail-roads in this region, made by compatiies no^ 
having mining privileges. Their aggregate length in about thirty- 
eight miles, and cost three hundred and fifty-five thousand dollars.-*-: 
Connected with the*, there is* about twenty-nine ahd three-fourths 
miles of lateral rail-road, made by individuals, at a cost of about 
sixty-four thousand six hundred dollars. About one mile oflateral 

I road has been made by companies having mining privileges. All 
these, I beU«ve, have been made since the year 1827. 

3. Ten times the coal sent to market from the region this seaso^, 
would not have fully occupied the rail-roads now constructed in it^. 
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.l^e mines how opened in the region^ could produce iat least double 
the quantity wm sent. But few of them have been worked to their 
full capacity, and many of them were entirely idle. I should say it 
was rating the capacity of the region very low, to state it as capable 
of producing, annually, five times the present quantity. 

4. From my knowledge of the coal business, I do not consider the 
inqorporation of cpmpanics necessary to carry it on, aay more than 
for raiding grain, making flour or iron, or for mercantile business. — 
The mining part of the business is constantly liable to derangement ' 
and interruptions, which no human power could either foresee or pre- 
vent, as well as from the faithlessness or carelessness of workmen. 
What are called faults in veins of coal— that is, soft places that do not 
yield a merchantable article-*^are of frequent occurrence ; and the 
continuity of veins is frequently broken by the protrusion of rocks. 
It re<|uires frequently considerable skill and well-directed effort, to 
strike the vein again. Mines are algo liable to be injured, or even - 
Ruined, by ignorant, careless or Unpiincipled workmen, and in' such a 
way that the evil is difficult to discover, unless by the daily inspec- 
tion of those welt-skilled in the practical part of the business, until too 
late to be remedied. This branch of the business, requires the closest 
personal attention of those immediately interested in its successful 
issue, to carry it on to advantage. Can it then be supposed, for a 
moment, that a distant board of managers, entirely ignorant of the 
business, can manage it as well as he who is on the spot, with the best 
opportunities of practical information, and whose fortune is probably 
(at stake on the successful issue of the undertaking? And as for the 
mercantile part of the business, the experience of all nations where 
companies have been tried, has pronounced them totally unfit to carry 
it on with profit to themselves, without an exclusive monopoly ; and, 
never with advantage to the public. 

5. To answer this questipn fully, and consider the subject in all its 
bearings, would make this communication of great length. I will, 
therefore, only remark, that it has frequently been observed that a 
large capital, embarked in any business, generally ijlduces its possessor 
to grasp at and endeavour to monopolize . the whole or greater part 
of such business, particularl^r when the capitals of others engaged in 
the same business are small. To this may be added, in the case of 
joint stock companies, the attention that must be paid to keeping up 
the price' of their stock. There is no way more likely to aflect both 
these objects, than to make a ga'eat display of the powers and re* 
sources of the company, and of their ability to supply any amount of 
coal the pi£irket may demand. Hence, there is an annual publication 
of reports, circulars, (fee, stating the iamount of coal the companies 
design to send to market that season : the amount is generally so 
large, that if actually sent, would be much greater than the demand 
the previous season. And however much the quantity actually sent, 
may fall short of that announced at the commencement of the season, 
it generally is occasioned more by a deficiency of ability to fulfil their 
promises, thaji by any desire to shape their business to the state of 
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tlie ilfiarket. In' a new biinsiness, like thfe coal fctfsines's, wh^ffe the de* -i 
mand, and the capacity to supply it, are more miatters of conjecture '■ 
than actual knowledge, such statements, coming from^^ companies' \ 
known oi professing to wiekf immense capitafe, and wht)se known in- j 
terest it is to drive all conipetitbrs' out of the market, will naturally \ 
detei* prudent men fifoin en^arking largely in the business, until the' 
abilities of the companies to fulfil thek promises, shall have b^en more' 
aearly ascfeytairied* The consequence is, that they piltt off their pur- 
chases until late in the season — ^then there is a rusJr for 6oal — ^the 
prite of freight, labourj and every thiiijg connected with getting it Ip 
market, runs up ruinously high — febnsumers ^re objiged to pay high 
for their coal, and no one is' benefitt^ ; as the advance in price scarce- ^ 
jfy compe^ales any concerned for the time they have been pjpeviously 1 
half employed. By these means, the market is kept in an uncertain,' 
fluctuating state, sometimes ruinously depressed, at others h^^Iy ex- 
cited — injurfous alike to the miner, the deafer, a^d the coa^i^mer, as 
well as detrimental to the puWic'prosperity,' by retarding the introduc- 
tion of this superior fuiel into general usei Alf that individual opera- 
tors walk in this, as iii' other kinds of business, » the free use of the 
market, untrammelled by the incubus of joiat stock cbfnpanies, The^-v 
ate perfectly satis^ed thixt the business will' soon relate itself; that 
if it is found more profitable than* other kinds, capital will soon flow 
into it and reduce the' profits to an eijaality with others, in spite of any 
efforts they can make to th^ contrary, itnd the pablic may rest as' 
sured, if this were the caise, that the article would be furnisted as low 
as capital and ingenuity coufii do itv Notf so with conipanies.-*^It Is 
evidently their interest' thai? there' should be as fbw conip^titbrs in the 
market as possible ; and as they have never been known to be over 
scrupulous about the means en^ltoy^d' to attain their ends, every wea-' 
pon that can be wielded by a powerful' monied aristocracy, will be 
dsed to attsfin their object. Let them once have possession of the 
market, and th(5 distiicts from which it is supplied; and the piibli€y 
will most assuredly hate to pay them for aH their blundei^ and fail- 
ares, past, present, and to cqme ; as well as a godd r6«nd sum in the' 
shape of profits on their investments. 

6. The influence of incorporated companies with ipining and tra-' 
ding privileges, is more inimical than beneficiar to the general pros- ^ 
^erity of a country. Their affairs are g^herally managed by a dis- 
tant board' of directors, many of whom are ignorant of the wants an» 
capabilities of the country they operate in. In this region they have 
contributed next to nothing to our improvements. No institutions,, 
literary, moral or religious, hav^ been originated or mainly supported 
By any of the companies, yet every dollar that can be drawn from* xx^ 
is taken with avidity. If companies are to have the controul of 
large masses of ignorant men, without ahy provision for their educa- 
tion, they can readily be used to controiil the freedom of electioris,= 
and to consolidate their own power. 

7. The coal business, like many other kinds of Business, admits of 
a small or large capital being used. . Small concerns have been car- 



led on xyith a {{a|)ilal of less tlian two thou^nd doOars, etctusimr of 
le price of th^ Ufid« And from twietity thousand dollars, to thirty 
d doilats have been invested in some establi^ments. ' When 
is sold at the minesor on the landings in the coal iregion, as-is 
ntly done^ three or four thousand dollars will be snfiicient to do 
large amo«Hit of business. If the operator here s^ds his eoal to a 
distant market, a larger capital will of course be necessary. 

8» I khotr of no reason why individuals cannot mine and transport 
(x>al as cheap as incorporated companies, unless it can be shown that 
all kinds of business cat) be done more ecoQomicaHy by cc»mpanies. 
ih&u by individuals. 

9. I consider the means of individuals as fully competent to sappfy 
all and mo)t^ than all the coal that will be required from this region. 
Other districts must be expected to furnish a part of the general sup- 
bly. And as capitalis abundant in the coutitrv, it will no doubt How 
mto this business as fast as required, particular] v if capitalists are 
Ince satisfied that tlie legislature will »6t interfere with their invest- 
inents. ^ 

10. There can be no do«bt but that tlie consumption of coal hf 
Increase by having a constant supply in market ; but surely indi-< 
Viduals are 'as conhrpetent to do this as to keep a scrpply of floury 
sugar, cottony or «tiy other kind of merchandize. Less capita! than 

f would foe required to 6t out a single tea ship, is amiply sufficient for 
\ the largest coal dealer in the United States. And individuals being 
actually engaged in the business, are more likely to be competent 
judges of the quantity the market will require, than the managers of 
a company, who are either engaged hi other kinds of business, or in* 
no business at all. The average increase of coal sent to riiarket 
since 1820, is $7,577 tons per annum, and for the lastnme years^ i^ 
53,147 tons per annum. And the average rate per cent, for the 
former peiKod is 86 per cent, per annum ; and for the latter, 65-^8 
per cent, pet annum. For particulars, see table annexed. 

11. It has been ascertained from minute enquiry, that inrfividualsi" 

nave expended in this region for lateral roads, wagons, boats, opening 

collieries, and for fixtures, tools, &c., at feast 8of>8,'^0^», and that 

they must have invested as working capital, 886,000 moi-e. ' It is 

Estimated thaf the towns, wharves, &c. built by individuals iiT the re'^ 

I gion, have cost more than $ >,000y()00, and that they hold 60,000 

i acres of land, bougfit and held as coal land, which at gSO per acre;- 

I Vould be three millions more. The whole investment of individuals 

^ may therefor^ be stated fn round numbers, at five millions, s& hun- 

I dred and fifty thousand dollars. 

I 12. It has teen ascertained from an examination of the Navigation 
, company's registers, tmd from information derived from their officers 
and others, that therfe are 580 thousand boats on the Schuyllcill navi- 
gation, used principally for the conveyance of qoal. Of these, 512 
belong to individuals, ST to the North American coal company, 26 to 
the Little Schuylkill company, and five to the Delaware coal com- 
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pany. - These boats are sUfHcient, if kept constantiy ^ployed, k 
carry from 450,000 to 500,000 tons of coal annually to market. 

13. There are about 86 colliery establishments worked by ioi 
viduals in the course of the ,past year. There are seveml otl 
lying idl^— the exact number not ascertained. The North Ai 
can and Delaware coal companies have five establishments work< 
at present. 

(Signed,) SAMUEL LEWIS. ^ 

Pottsville, December 16th, 1833. \ 

I have been engaged in the coal trade eight years^ and operated Hi 
my individual capacity, and fully concur in the foregoing statemea^ 
by S. Lewis* 

BURD PATTERSON. 

I have been engaged in the coal trade four years, and operated k 
ray individual capacity, and sent to market from twenty-five hundi 
tons to three thousand each year, and fully concur in the foregoi] 
statement by S. Lewis. 

FREDERICK HASS. 

I have been engaged in the coal business six years, and have mil 
and sent to market from three to four thousand five hundred toi 
yearly, and am now prepared to mine ten thousand tons yearly, fe 
several years, from my present openings, and do fully concur in the! 
foregoing statement nriade by Mr. Lewis. 1 

SAMUEL BROOKE. 



NO. 4. 

To the 1st interrogatory I reply : I have been in the Coal tr 
three years and do not operate under a charter but in a private capa; 
city. On the tract which is one hundred and seventy five acres w( 
have twenty three different veins, ten of whiqh we have opened, and 
all from three to fourteen feet thick. Our present operation is confi- 
ned to the tunnel which you visited, m which we cut four Veins out of 
which one opening or tunnel I have sent eighteen thousand six hun* 
dred tons of coal, and the cortiing year feel a confidence in saying it 
the nuirket would warrant it, our ability would be equal to thirtyl 
thousand tons of coal. i 

^drf To this query I cannot reply. My confinement at the worW 
deprives me of the possession of that extent of information which ap- 
pears requisite. 

Sd. The mines and conveniences for transportation would have af- 
forded in my opinion 50 per cent more coal, had the state of thq 
trade induced the operations, and think four hundred thousand ton^ 
of coal could have been sent to market this season. 

4th. I do not think incorporated companies in any, wise necessary^ 
to the successful prosecution of the coal business. 

•I 
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Ith. Individual coal dealers are affected by incorporate companies 
f their facility Of raising money, among the directors^ thereby givr 
gthem the means of holding on for the rise of market or of saerifi- 
Dg their coal or part of it to lower the market, and force individual 
Bferprize from the competition. 

• 6th. Incorporated ooail companies or indeed any corporate compa- 
ies, have a tendency to depi^ss individual enterprize, wherever it 
inbs in cqntact with the Extended radiations of their power, the 
icia| arrangements being so iseadily accomplished by companies 
at once to (iar down the facilities of Individuals, in the scale of 
pafiscHi, and ' fcom the credit of companies, they can negotiate 
rpit^r at much longer dates than the most respected individual. 
7tb. To prosecute <)ur operatipn of twei&ty thousand tons of eoal, to 
^ e it, transport it nine miles, ship it and trans-ship it to the Atlan* 
cities, ai|d f^wait the n^sfrk^t, ^ill require ^ capital of iifly thousand 
lars. 

8th. The mining pperalioiis of coal can be carried on much cheaper 
-^ individuals thap hy incorporated bodies, fis the whole operation is 
vried on wjthofit ai^ ftgept, with a faX salary at every turn, and at 
«ry point a lavish waste qf matei^ials, all of which by individuals is 
irrowly watched and protected. 

9th. J consider individual means of supplying the market with coal 
bundantly sufficient, provided they were bot oppressed by Legisla- 
te grants to a " chosen few," the power of whom dampens and op- 
resses individual enterprize. 

loth. The consumption of coal, is increased when a constant sup- 
y is at market but for that supply the market has not been, neither 
9ed it be indebted to " corporate compani^." 
1 1 th- I am iihab)e to . answer ; for ourselves we have expended 

fty fouir thousand dollars for cost and improvements. 
I i2t}i.' i cannot reply for want of information. 
iSth. I am uninformed. ' • > 
"' ' Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
• ' ^ ' VVM. WAGNER. 

piamoiid Colliers, December 16, 1833. 

[ N. B.— pvei" and above thi eighteen thousand six hundred tons 
iofsd and shipped, I purchased at Schuylkill Haven and shipped 
xleen hundred and fifty tons — twenty thousand two hundred and 
fly tons being the amount mined and shipped. ' 



No. 5v 

^m^r^ of F* B, Nichols, to queries stilfmitted <t> the coal dealers 
of Schuylkill counJty, by the committee appointed by the Senate of 
Penns^lwmia^ to investigate the state of the coal trader 4fc, <|*c. 

I. To the first interrogatory, the subscriber answers : — ^That he 
(as been engaged more or less in the coal trade from its commence- 
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jflieBt in this region, by t)jc opening of the canal, ^ud always ia pr^ 
vate capacity, without a charter, or in any raaotier connecteit vii 
one ; that his present yec^f's operations amounted to nearfive thoi 
$ajidto^. 

2. To the second interrogatory he say§err-That about 40 miles oi 
railroads have been ma40 hy ioc^rpgrateij companW witho|4l mijUD| 
privileges, and that he supposes niearW the &J^iy^ {lumber of inilescj 
Jaterqil ro^ds inade by individualsf* When made, preoWoly, and thei| 
resipective or aggregate cost, he says be ca^fiqt say with assuraocoe* 

3* To the third interrogatory he says— Tl^at he does not sappoal 
the mines now opeftcd ||ave bcin/worked to one half their capacitj 
It is impossible fbr him to form a correct opinion as to the quantii 
they are cajwible of supplying, a9 that lyoiild depend entirely on ti 
amount <jf capital employed. 

4. To the fourth interrogatory he says — That firom h}s qwii q 
scrvation and experience, he .believes incorporated companies det 
mental to the general trade, and that they cannot operate with tl 
same economy and advantage that individuals can. ^ 

5. To the fifth interrogatory^ he says — ^That individual coal dealei 
are injured in their business, not so much by the amount of fair cod 
petition with the companies, as by their boasting and promises in the 
annual reports to their stockholders and the public, which' detej 
dealers from making contracts early in the season| thereby depriviDJ 
the individuals of the use of so much capital apd empjoymeiit in ^ 
best part gf the year, and throws the press of business on the closel 
the year, when the public have discovered the fallacy qt their pj 
mises* 

6. To the sixth interrogatory, he say"s — That in the abstract 
considers incorporations detrimental to the public good; thatt 
commit acts in their corporate capacity, which as individuals " 
would not dare to do ; and that they cannot operate as economi 
as individuals, from obvious reasons,— numerous agencies, and 
general waste and extravagance of ntere agents. To the second 
of this interrogatory, he says-— that the relative efiects of comj 
and individual operations are very evident in the different impnn 
raents of the places or districts where either prevails, "Witne 
Pottsville and its neighbourhood, and Mauch Chunk or Carbondalu 

7. To the seventh interrogatory, he says — 'That the amount j 
capital for coal operations, like that of any other business, depd 
entirely on the views of the individuals possessing the means, a| 
cannot be stated with precision — one thousand to fifty thousand dj 
lars. If the coal is to be sold at the pitt's mouth, by the miner, a v^ 
small cash capital would suffice ; but if it is to be carried through j 
its trains to the consumer, and "weut fbr winter sales, a irery la 
capital is necessary. 

8. I'o the eighth interrogatory, he says-— That he does not 1 
lieve compajjies can operate as advatntagoously as individua,Is, fori 
reasotts stated In his reply to the sixth interrogatory. 
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,,9, To the ninth interrogatory, he answiers— That he does not coii* 
sider the means of the present individual dealers competent to the full 
sup'ply of the demand; but that, Were the public assured that compa* 
f nies \i^iiild npt be t<^(3rated by the legislature, su^cient capital would 
I soon be supplied, for any demand of the article. 
f 10« To the tenth interrogatory, he answiers- — Fc**— a constant 
I Supply of any staple article necessarily increases Us consumption ; 
I and that he believes the aveifage increase of the eohsumptioB of an^ 
j thracite coal to have been from 3f> to S5/]per cent, per annum from 

the eon/imehcement of the trade to the pre^nt tim6. 
f .11; To the eleveQt)i, iie says^— Itis Impossible for him to answer 
! this interrogatory siaitisfactorily from any personal observation. 
I. 12. Toth^ twelfth inte.rrogatoryj he says — ^The^ are about 450 
.tkwits employed on the Schaylkill ^anal, about 70 of which belong lo 
pompanies, and that boats properly driven might t^e down seven 
Lhundred^ tons eawih per annum. . 

jl 13. To the thirteenth interrogatory, he says— -That he has not the 
ptneans offorming an opinion of the nin^ber of iiidBvidual operations in 
[the region ; but whatever may be their pesenl number, he does not 
doubt proper encouragement woul(i increase them greatly* 

F. «. NICHOLS* 
Pottsville, December 23d, 183Sf. 



iSTO. 6. 

To the cdmiAiUee appointed by tke Senate 6/ Pewm^lffatua to inte§ti* 
gate the state if the Coal trade , ^c* i^c* 

Gentlemen :-^I respectflilly submit my answers to your queries. 

To the 1 St. I liave been engaged in the coal trade in England from 
ihe year 18lO t6 1829 bbth inclusive, (nineteen years) and In Schuyl- 
Itill county between three and four years* In the year 1830, 1 oper- 
ated in partnership with two others ; we rented mines and had two 
%stablishntents near Pottsvillev That year we sent to market twenty 
^£ve thousand tons of coals, at an expense of about thirteen thousand 
^even hundred dollars, including mining, removal from the mines to 
^ttie canal, freight and toll, and for making a lateral rail road of about 
bro thirds of a mile long, and partially opening two coa^l veins, an 
I additional expense of five thousand six hundred dollars^ making the 
I Whole expenditure nineteen thousand thjree hundred dollars. In 
^March of the following year the coals were disposed of, for ten thous- 
itrnl dollars, and the partnership dissolved* Since that period I have 
(been principally engaged in performing the services of a mining engi^ 
^beer, directing mining operatioUs generally, for individuals as well as 
^eompanies'. 

To the 2d.— I am n6t in possession of the necessary information. 
I To the 3d — The mines now opened, the rail roads, and other im- 
i^fovements now completed in the coal region, have not been worked 
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ktid 09<iupicd diiiruig the present season, to tljfe extent of their capa- 
city; a part of the iast summer I was engaged making a i^ubtei^rane-' 
oUs survey of the Delaware Coal Company's tavkes, in Schuylkilt 
county, and out of seventcetr openings into the difl^nt coal veins inf 
their property all of which, are prepared and ready for mining, oilly 
live of them have beieh in op^ratibn during the prescfnt year ; nor have 
these been worked to the exteik of their capacity. If a sufficient cap- 
ital wds employed in the coa! trad©, in that region and a demand to 
warrant it, a much largeir' quantity might have been sent to niarket 
during the present year. 

Ta the 4th — ^Frbm my knowledge and experience in the coaI busi- 
iless, I do consider that it requires a. vety large capital, but wftethef 
furnished by individuals orincofporated companies, in my opinion is 
n'ot important. To the want of capital as weR as skill, of the individ- 
uals who' hate been engaged in the coal btisiness^ may be attributed the 
numerous failures, which have, and still Continue to take place in this* 
important brancfr of trade. Individuals engaged m mining in Schuyl^ 
kill couhty, with very few exceptions, have not a sufficient capital to' 
carry on: the business* upon a very extensive scale. 

To the 5th — In my opinion individual coal deaiisrs have not been' 
i^juriooisly affected by the operations of incorporated coal companies. 
I think a beneficial effect has been prodqted by the ^xt6nsiori,6f time, 
ahd charters granted to the Delaware Coal company, and North 
American Coal Company by the last Legislature. Companies have 
beenrthe pioneers' to e^^tend the use of this new article of fuel, into 
general use, as well in families as in steam engines and manufactories 
geheraHy* The companies' mientiofied, which had charters granted to* 
them by the last Legislature have not worked many ef their mines 
this year which were prepared for working, consequently less coal 
has been gotten from them than would probably have been, if tlfey 
had been in the Bisintfs of individuals ;- thfey hiave afeo, I tinderstahd; 
kept up tlie character of the quality of the Schuylkilf coals as well 
as refused to submit to a reduction of their prices, both of >Vhich, have 
aided individuals in effecting sales. 

To the 6lh— ^In that' sectiofl of country in whifeh tfie mines are srt- 
txated, the cbmpanies employ mbre workririeii than iniJtvidiials, in pro- 
portion to tiieir reFative quantities, iii building houses for th^' miners, 
atnd builcfing boats' on the premises;' they employ niuch more labor in 
ihaking prejparations for future c^eratidxis. GenerJilty the \Vorkmerf 
employed by companies, have constant woi-k and are provided with' 
comfortable dWelifngs, coJasequently they becoiiie permanently fixedf 
and are aaore domestic in thefr habits thail itmferant workrheh, whor 
generally speaking acquire ^tjch habits as are riot considered compati- 
bfe with a well regulkted society. 

To the 7th — With the eyceptiott of uncertain, sal^s, t^at could' be* 
effected at the mines, it is absolutelyDecessary that there should be a* 
siippFy in these markets in which tfie article is coiisurhed, tlie trans- 
portation of coals being a very hea>^y item of acJcount, the capital' ne^* 
cessary for' the well-iTmna|git>g and' the sufetiessful prosecjiitiotv'of the' 



jbusiness, bwiqg to> the numerous contingencies to which minins; 19 
alivays liable, independent of the first outlay in establishing the work 
will require a cash capital of at least two dollar? per ton, upon the 
f)uiEUitity anntially sfs^t to iparket. 

To tlje 8th. With cqn)petent means I am of opinion t}iat mining 
4crouId be carried on more econqmicafly by individuals, than incorpot 
rated companies. 

To the 9th-^The individuals now engaged in mining are incom- 
petent to supply the market. 

To tlje 1 Oth-— Thp conspoiption of coal is greatly increased by 
jDonstantly having i supply in the market. I do njot know the ava- 
rageiiicrjease of consumption from Ae opef^jng of the coal trade up 
to the p^sent time. Frpm the most accurate estimates that can be mad^ 
the Increase this year will exceed that pf tjje last upwards of twenty 
thousand, tons. 

The 11th, and l^th— I am not in possession of information on the 
subject of these queries* 

The ISth — There are large and small Colliery establishments, a 
single opening made into a vein, considered a colliery. If openings 
are piade into a dozen veins it is fstill only a colliery, if they are 
owned or worked, by the sc^me. proprietor, or proprietors. I believe' 
}hat two thirds of tlie whole quantity of coals gotten in SchujrikiH 
pounty during the ciirreht year, have been mined by individuals. 

Geptle^en, your obedient servant, 

JAMAIS WUfDE, M. E, 

Potts vilie, Dec. 10, 1833, 
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Answer of VolneyB* Pahner, of the Borpugh ofPoUmlley Bchuyh^ 
kill county r to " Queries submitted to the Coal Dealers cf' Schujflr 
Mil county, by the Committee appointed by the Senate of Pennsyl- 
vania, to investtigait the state of the Coal Trader 4^. 4^. 

To Query t.«r-I haye beep encaged in the coal trade about two 
years — do not opcr2|,te undQX a charter, but iq my private capacity, 
In the season of 1832 (last season) I mined and sold upwards of one 
thousand, one hundred tons ; the present season, (183i) upwards of 
one thousand, three hundred tons. Had there been a demand, the 
present season, equal to that of 1832, my mines were in such prepa- 
ration, that I could have supplied five times the amount of my acttjal^ 
Qperations. 
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To jhiB g.'TT.Tbiity -eight mikes pf riiil roads 
i»^ by companies sot having miaiDg ' 
privilegest j&siiinat^ ft3i55/)O0^ 

29 J miles of lateral road made by iadivi- 

diwils, " 64,65iO, 

1 ^054 wagons beloi^ng to individuals, - 76,9:20. 

512 Boats and bosses belonging to indivi- 
duals, * ^$00 SJ6,pop 
100 Collieries belonging to individi^ds, in-, 
eluding drift wagons, fixtures, tools, 
&c. SS^SOOO 200,0001 
60,000 Acres of Coal land, $50 5,0O0,^'O6. 
Towns, wharves, &c, built by individuals., 2,000,000, 
Working capital of 100 Collieries, 100,000*^ 

Total individual investments, $5^697,570 
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One mile of lateral road made, by coi(npanies, ■ 

having mining privileges, C9st $3^000 

37 Boats, for the' most part old ones, own; ' 

ed by the N. Am. company^ worth 5,000 

5 goats owned by tbe Pel. company, $500 2,500 

$10,%00 . 



To the 8. -^^The mines now opened, and th^ raiUroads and other 
improvements now completed in the region have not been worked and 
pacupied during the present season to the extent of their capacity. 
They were capable of producing more than double the quantity. 

To the 4. — ^^Fron^ my knowtedge and experience in th6 coal busi- 
ness, I consider the incorporation of companies not only imnecessary 
(o itssuccesfial prosecuiio^i, but positiveljy and absolutely injurious. 

To the 5, — The acts and operations of incorporated coal compa- 
nies, affect individual coal dealers, by'prod^ioing sud^n and extraor- 
dinary fluctuations of the market. ' By raising freights and wages olf 
ndiners and k^borers, at certain s^asops^ beyond a fair and reasonable, 
price, especially when tbey wish to make a display of a large quan- 
tity of coal for the purpos© of raising their stock. By discharging 
their hands in the winter season, which causes inucb distress by de- 
priving them, of the daily employment upon which they depend for 
their daily support, and who in some instances, with their dependeni 
familifSSj become chargeable upon the cominunhy ojf individual coal 
dealers and others for subsistence. 

The effect produced by the extension of time and charters granted 
tp certain companies by the last Legislature, has beeii to discourage' 
individual coal' dealers from making additional improvements and in- 
vestments, apprehending that if such new policy and course be adopt- 
ed 'and piirsuecl by the Legislature, that they will be compelled to leave 
their honiies and improvenaents to the inevitable result attending a sys- 
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|em of monopoly such as lias ever, and will ever prostrate the liopes 
wd prosp!e(^ of individual capitalists, who cannot compete wil^ com:- 
panies, which not only have exclusive privileges, but whose object is, 
|lot to make a profit by a foir and regular business, but, to speculate 
in stock. 

To tlie 6.— The effect of incorporated companies upon the general 
iproisperity of the country may be compared^to. the dominion gf despot- 
pn and tyranny, usurping the rights and trampling upon the liberties 
of the' people. It is, in short, agreeably to my view of the subject, 
I an odious aristocracy, claiming a right to exist in a free country 
f* according to law." . 

As a population or community of slaves,, differs from that of free- 
pien^ so does a popi^Iation or community growing up under such com- 
panies differ from that created by individual operators. A compara- 
|tive view of the moral aiid physical strength and advancement of 
Itowns existing in the coal region under the respective operations, 
pmay be easily determined by personal observation, and conclusively 
Jemon^rated by reference to the statistics of our country. 
! To the 7* — In the present state of improvements in the coal region, 
the same amount of capital which would be requisite to a proper and 
successful prosecution of the business of a farmer, a wood dealer, a 
merchant, or mechanic, is requisite and sufficient for a proper and 
successful prosecution of the coal business. 

To the J*. — The mining and transportation of coal can be carried 
on more economically by individuals than by incorpoj^ated com- 
panies. 

To the 9- — I do consider the means of individual coal dealers in 
the region fully competent to supply the market. Individual co^l 
^ealers can now as readily supply the demand for fuel bjj their opera- 
^ons, as individual wood dealers have heretofore done, prior to the 
Introduction of coal as a fuel. 

To the 10.— The consumption of coal is Mndoubtedly increased by 

ving a constant supply in market. 

The average rate of increase of the coal trade for the Is^t thirteeai 
years, is thirteen thousand, five hundred and seven-seventy tons per 
innum, or eighty -^ix per cent.. per annum. 

To the 1 1 .—I suppose that the amount of capital invested by 
individuals in the coal business and improvements connected there- 
with exceeds five and a half millions of dollars. 

To the 11.— The number of boats now used in the coal trade on 
the Schuylkill navigation by individuals is five hundred and twelvei^ 
pnd by companies sixty-eight, capable of sending to market yearly 
four hundred and seventy-five thousand tons 

To the 1 3. — There are about one hundred colliery establishments 
flow worked by individuals in the coal region and four or five by in- 
harpprated companies. 

Very respectfully, 

. VOLNEY B. PALMER. 

PoltBville, Pennsylvania, Nov. 1 83 3. 
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No. 6. 

j[^ ansyv^er to the queries submitted to the coal dealers of SchuylkU 
county t by the committee appoiuted by the Senate of Pennsylvania, 
to investigate the state of the coal trade, &;c. &c., the following is 
respectfully submitted : ^ 

Query 1. ** How long have you been engaged in the coal trade?' 

Twenty-eight years— twenty -one in England, and the last sevepin 
the vicinity of Pottsvilte, Schuylkill CQUpty. 

** Do you operate ijnder pi charter, or ip yqur priy^tB capacity ?" 

Under a charter, ^;s raij^e age^t fpjr the'ljorth 4w>^pca coal 
company. 

" State generally th.e ei^iteijt pf yofxr opier^tions^ with sjich particu? 
lars as you may deem pertinent to the inquiry befotfj the commitiee. 

With respect to the extent of the operations in tlje North Amenct) 
coal company's work, there npi six drifts open and iij working orderj 
above water level ; the average qnyiount of coal aliipped annually Crom 
these drifts is about twenty -live thaiisand tons, and the number of 
hands employed in and about the mi^s is one l^.undred, and the num-j 
ber of souls immediately depending on these wofks 19 three hundred 
and twenty-feight, inasmuch as most of the men k^ye f^njilies. But 
as, in the nature of things, the coal must soon be e:!fh^Usted above 
water level, in this coal basin,* it became necessary to try an experi? 
fticnt, by sinking below water level. The company accordingly drrect^T 
ed that a shafl should be sunk, which was done, to which another haa^ 
been added, about twice as deep as the first ; but to operate on this 
principle required an engine, which has been furnished. — The- cost of 
the engine, together with sinking shafts, &c., is about ten thousand 
dollars. The success of the experime^nt, so far, has fully gratified 
all reasonable expectation. But in ord^r to form a correct judgment 
of the expense and uncertainty of mining operations, and consequent- 
ly of the propriety of granting certain privileges to those who are ocp 
cupied in them, it ought to be remarked, that there is great irregu-' 
larity in the coal veins, and that faults are of frequent occurrence m 
all those which have hitherto been opened ; these faults have to be 
cot through at considerable expense, and at an absolute loss, making 
a considerable draw-back on the profits arising from the business. ' 1 

Query 2. Not having sufficient data at hand to furnish a correct; 
answer to this query, I omit it. I presume it will be answered by' 
others, who have more time to procure the necessary data. 

Query 3. " Have the mines now opened^ and the rail-road? and 
6lher improvements completed in the region, been worked and occu- 
pied during the present season, to the extent of their capacity V^ 

I incline to the opinion they have not. 

"If not, what amount of coal, in your opinion, are they capable of 
sending to market yearly f ' 

*It ought to be understood that the Mahanoy coal basin, and tlii^ 
are two distinct coal formations. 
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h is impossible to give a cWrect answer to this part of the question^ 
out a knowledge of each vein, the extent of each coal bed, and a 
rough examination of each, in order to ascertain ' the number of 
ids that could be employed in mining the. coal — ^a knowledge, this, 
which no person in Schuylkill county possesses, inasmuch as the need- 
ftil investigation has not been made ; and farther, if this knowledge 
I were attained, none but a practical man could apply it. It should be 
s l^pt distinctly in view, that every thing in relation to mining opera- 
tions in this county, is yet in its incipient stage. 

Query 4. ** From your knowledge and experience in the coal busi* 
iress, do you consider the incorporation of companies necessary to its 
soccessful prosecution?" 
Most certainly I do ; for which I assign the followk^ reasons : 

I. The ejcpense of mining, on the present principle of working; 
ifbove water level, is great. 

II. Tlte expense of operating must soon of necessity be vastly in- 

r' tfreased, by having to sink below water- Tevel. 
III. The uncertainty of snccess attendant on mining operations is 
to great, ast to occasion considerable risk to the capital vested in it. 

.IV. As tho knowledge of mining is very limited in tlie community,, 
it is^ therefore extremely doubtful whether individuals of sufficient 
capital can be found, who would be willing to hazard so much in tlie 
eaterprize as would give permanency andi stability to the- minings 
interests. 

V, But a company, chartered with certain rights and privileges, 
iftdividually risk much less, and in the event of loss or failure of snc« 
0C8S, are not reduced to poverty, because their all is is not embarked 
m the ^terprize. 

These are some of the reasons why I think it neocsfniry that com-', 
panies should be incorporated. 

Q^ery 5. " How are individual coal dealers affected by the acts and 
operations of incorporated coal companies ?'* 

I should say beneficially : For, 1st, the amount of capital vested in 
the coal business, by companies, is such as, 2d, to give confidence to 
the publk:r,- that an effort will be made to furnish coal sufficient for home 
consumption and all foreign demand, which, Sd, will tend to b»n^ the' 
tfrticle into more general ttse ; for' preparations to burn coal being at- 
tended with some expense, many families and manufactories, and 
other large establishments, would be deterred from making sach ar- 
rangements, unless there was a prospect of a constant supply, at ar 
l^asonable price ; and, 4th, indfvidtiafs who operate on a limited scale^ 
must be benefittM by the stability the coa! trade acquires, from the 
influence of incorporated companies. 

"Arid what effect, if any, has been produced by the o? tension of 
dme and c^hafrferis granted to certeiin companies, ly the last Legis-- 
lature?" 

I Would remark, that if no advantage has accrued but one, that is 
riot of small importancie in its bearing on individual operations, viz :^— 
one of the companies to whom a charter was granted, has practieally 
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demonstrated that there is coal below water level, at a deplh jof thr^ 1 
hundred feet below the bottom of the creek, (following the vein.) '][*his - 
must be of importance to individuals who have nearly or. entirely ,- 
wrought out all the coril above water level ; as they may noV, with 
tcertainty, (should they possess pecuniary resources,) proceed to sink^ 
ing shafts and making those preparations which sire needful to mine 
in the d^ths of earth. 

Query 6. " VVhat do you consider to be the effect of incorporated 
companies upon the general prosperity of the country?" ^ 

Understanding this part of the question to be limited to Qomp&nies 
incorporated for mining purposes, and the influence of such compa- 
nies on the particular district in which tljjgy operate, I would say they 
have been, to this region, what the sun is to the solar system — ^its 
life^and being. Facts in abundance speak a plain langua^ on this 
subject. The population of this region was thin ; the quantity of coal 
sent to the landings was small; tha method of transporting it thither 
was difficult and tedious, prior to the establishment of compajues ; and 
had it not been for themj^we might probably huve still been d ragging j 
with four horses, two tons of coal along muddy roads ; and in the 
t^ place of shipping thousands of tons to foreign markets, supplied Phila* 
delphia market with bushels. With respect to the influence of com- 
panies on the rise, advancement and present state of Pottsville, therfe 
can be but one opinion among judicious and unbiased men, and that 
entirely favourable. The millions of dollars they have thrown into 
circulation, have been a great mean of support to many merchants^ 
storekeepers, mechanics, &c., and undoubtedly one cause of their 
settling themselves as permanent citizens in the place. 

"And wherein does a population or community, growing up under* 
such companies, differ from that created by individual operators ?'* 

In regard to the specific difference of a community growing up 
Under a company, or under individual operation^ it may be consider-^ 
ed physically ^ morally ^ or in respect to their domestic or itinerant 
habits. 

I. Physically.— With regard to their physical construction, I havd 
never been able to discover any marked difference, only this^^-thejr 

- generally enjoy better health. 

II. With respect to their moral Condition, the facts^ which ha^ef 
come under my own observation, (and I have been an observer of 
things now for more than twenty years) are decidedly in favour of a 
Cotnmunity growing up under companies, the greatest part of thera 
are more steady, sober, and orderly ; and I will venture an assertion^ 
<hat there is not one-tenth the riiimber of insolvent debtors in the lat* 
ter, as in the former community. 

III. In reference tjo their habits, they are more domestic and set* 
tied. Those persons who have families prefering to work fbr compa> 
nies even at lower wages, (as a proof of this, there are men now in 
this company's employ, who have had two dollars per week more 

. offered by individuals than they were receiving from the company,) 
because ihey ^-.an have regular and constant employ, this should b^ 
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: s^iously iiveighed ; fot^ pu w)K>m does .the merbhai^t and mecbftnife in 
-this region principally depend ?^^-4ftie miner : and if the hoiioQr«blis 

^Donsnittee.wish a practieal proof of these thivgs, they have only to 
visit Pc^tsville at the present time, and. Hiey will, see a great ms^jodty 

I of those men in the employ of companiesr, crowding the different 

1 churches every ^abbath, which is the greatest honour to any coinmi|- 

L ' Query 7. "In the present state of improvement in the coal regjon/ 

I jfffeat amouj^t c}f capital is requisite to a proper and successful prose- 

I cutionofthe coal business?*' 

i |. should «ay, (or p^sh cpflcerp operating to the extent of the Nprth 
-American coynpapy which I represent^ $300,000, exclusive of the 
lands And necessary improvenjef^ts and fixt|4rps for the convenient 

, prosecution of the business; $l60,0UU cash capital^ which is about 
(^ual to S4 fyx each toq mined apd sjent to market, for it should be 
remembered that the co^l business mjist he Qopdticted on the principle 
pf C|ftsh pa.ymeQts ; the n^iner must receive his wages every week ; 
the toll and freight must be paid on every boat load; and in order to 
nave any thing like a supply in market, it wfjl be necessary to have 

.SKHnethjng like 5^000 tons in New York, which will cost g3(),po6 ; 
3,000 tons in Boston, cost ^18,000 V and then reckon only 3,000 

I tOQsmorefof the other ©asterix markets, at $18^000, and then allow 
5,000 tons for Philadelphia, at M per ton, -8 "^0,000^ this would make 
an aggregate of 1 6,000 tons of coal, at a cost of $86,000. Now on 
the supposition there should com^ a very mild winter and only one 

j half of the above quantity of coal should be sotd, the»next year the^ 
individual operator would be under the necessity of discharging a 
number of his hands unless he should be able to obtain a loan on his 
coal, which would assist him in prosecuting his business. It must be 
obvious, tlierelbre, that in such a precarious state of things, the work- 
men and their families would probably become chargeable to the 
township. . 

QuerpS* '^Can the mining and transportation of coal be carried 
on as ecola6mica.liy by individuals' as by incorporated companies ?'' 

Yes — providing individuals with a capital equivalent to that of a 
company were to enter into the business, for it should be recollected 
that nearly the san\e expense m agency is incurred in the shipment 
of 2,000 tons, that is required for the shipment of 2o,000 tons, 

Qwcry 9. " D« you consider the means of individual coal dealers 
in the region competent to supply the market T" 

In answering the 7tlt query, it is stated what amount of csyjital is 
needful for one individual to, have in order to his carrying on the coal 
business to advantage to himself and the community ; and in answer, 
I would say, (according to my scanty knowledge of the individufil 
operators in this region,) they are not competent to supply the mar- 
ket. 

^uery lOr "Is not the consumption of coal increased by having a 
constant supply in market ?^* 

10 
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It tmqaestionably island for this reason ther^ ought to be ^ teaat 
150,000 tons in market, over a supply. 

** And ^hat has been the «vera^ rate of ijucapeas^ from the opening 
of the oo«l trade to the present time T' <t . 

I have not the means at hiand to ascertain tins, but t^e Scl^ylkiU 
Navigation company's books will exhibit it, and t have undei^stood 
that a transcript of them is or will shortly be given to the public 

Query 11. ^^ What amount of capital do you suppose has been in- 
vested by individuals in the coal business, aiid improveno^ts connect- 
ed therewith ?" 

I cannot correctly answer thiis, inasmuch as I have no means 6f 
ascertaining what amount of capital each individual operator has 
vested in the business, or what amount each has expended in. opening 
veins, constructing lateral raii-roads, d^c. ; audit will be se^^ at onca 
that this cannot be known without personal communications froi^ 
them, whidi perhaps few wou^d be willing to make. 

Query 12. This will obtain the most satisfactory answer in tbe^ 
transcript from the book of the Schuylkill Navigation company, before 
referred to- 

Query 13. " What nun^r of colliery establishments is new Worke^ 
by individuals in the coal region ?" 

These are comparatively few, as mariy ha.ve stopped their opera- 
tions. 

" And how many by incoi^porated companies 1" 

I believe all the incorporated conipanies in the region hayc their es- 
tablishments at work as Unsual. 

Query 14. " Were the mining business coi;ifiQed exclusively to in-, 
dividuals, would it not necessarily fall into the hands of rich capi- 
talists?" 

I am inclined to ttie opinion it v(ould nety from, tl^ reasoi^ assigned 
under query No, 4. 

Gentlemen :-^It will be observed by the abpve remarks, tl\at I 
am decidedly i^ favor of incorporate co^mpanles, for mining purposes, 
because I have witnessed the benefits i^esulting from such establish- 
ments in a country where mining as a natural consequence must be 
better understood than it is in this region; yet I, s^ an individual, 
would ever pray that the honourable the legislative body of Pennsyl- 
vania woulof never grant unliniited charters to i\j[iy number of men.; 
for though I do believe it absolutely necessary to have chartered 
companies, yet I do believe it to be absolutely wrong for those com- 
panies to have the privilege of opening stores or of haviiig any thing 
whatever to do with stores, directly or indirectly, sudi as giving or- 
ders, &c. dzK^. ; but let the companies pay their men in cash, whicb 
has always been* the case with those companies who operate under 
charters in this place. 

I rf^main your obedient servant, 

WM. MILNKS, Mine Agent. 
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NO. 9* 

Answers of John C. Ernst to queries submitted to the C5oal (filters of 
Schuylkill county, by the coiTjmittee appoioted by. the Senate of 
Pennsylvania, to investigate the state of the Coal tradci &c. &c* 

To query 1,-^I have been living in the coal region nearly four 
years, and have been engaged more or less in the coal business iii my 
individual captivity daring that time, but this year owing to the ^te 
of the market have mined only about one thousand toils. I feel free 
to say iJis^t the only serious difficulty we have to contend with, is the 
Want of a steady and sufficient market; with the certainty of that, in- 
dividual enterprise would be sufficient to supply Any requisite amount 
of coal. An individual with no more capital than is necessary in 
many branches of business now carried on by individuals, can mine 
to the same extent as an incorporated company, the mining of coal be- 
ing of such a nature that after the first expense of two or three thou- 
sand dollars, it only requires an increase of miners to produce coal to 
^n inde^nite amount. 

To the 2.— ^This I believe is fully and correctly answered by a 
^statement to the visiting committee. ^ 

To the S. — The mines now opened have not been worked this sea- 
son to the extent of their capacity ; had there been a certainty of a 
market the amount could easily have been doubled. For my own 
part I c(«ild have mined four times the quantity 1 did, had there been 
a certainty of sales* 

To the 4.— I feel confident that the incpiporation of companies is 
not necessary to the successful prosecution of the coal business. 

To the 5.-*-Principally by having the market forestalled by numer- 
ous agents which individuals cannot afibrd to employ, and by publish- 
ing exaggerated statements of what they tnUnd to do, thereby keep- 
ing purchasers out of the market until near the close of the season 
^9^xi it is found they cannot fulfil their promises. 

To ^Oof^ 6. — I cannot answer this better than to refer the committee 
to what they have seen at Pottsville, and the different stations 6f in- 
corporated companies. 

To the 7.— Cannot say, but give us the market anS any amount of 
capital will be furnished. 

To the 8.— Judging from the past 1 should say much more so. 

To the 9.— Answered in the seventh. 

To the 10. — Undoubtedly, but the large surplus on hand in the 
spring, has been a serious evil, and caused the stopping of many of 
our mines and also a great fluctuation in the business. 

To the 1 1 . — I do not know, but the amount must be immense. 
. To the 12.— Have not examined, but there are more than can be 
profitably employed. , 

To the 1 3. — Have not for myself examined, but under existir^ 
circumstances there are too many. 

JOHN C. ERNST. 
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NO. 10. 

J^0gWeY» of Hodkfsbit, Pirikerton, & C(x, to tbeJ queries of the commit- 
tee appom^d by the Senate of Pennsyhrania^ to investigate the 
state of the coal trader 

To the I .-r-We do not opHerate uncler any charter— have been two 
years nearly. in the coal trade, but only one in active operation, — du- 
ri»g that yeir have mined atout five to six thousand tons — should 
have doubled or trebled that (quantity ^ K it had not been for a very 
extensive fault in the vein. 
To the 2. — Can given© answer totfiis query. • 

To the 3»-2— Shouia say the mines- now opened with the ii^prove- 
nients connected witfi them, have not been worked to half the extent 
they are capatle of, — it wouW be difficult to fix any limit t6 th6 cjiian- 
tity which might be sent to" market from them. 

To the 4..-^ We db not cbhsider incorporated companies ne^cessary 
for the succe$sful prosecution pf the coat business^ afty rrtoi'e than vi^e 
should consider them hiecessary for tilling thesoU.' 

To the 5 And G^-— An answer ta these queries, involxries so many 
considerations, and' would lead to such a fengthy detail, that we pass 
them by, merely stating, as regards the first query „ our decided coir- 
viction that the interest of individual operatbra are so materiailfy af- 
fected by chartered qompanies^ that the fornier must' be ruined and 
driven from' their budineiss and their liomes by the latter. And as re- 
gards the second query, we consider a community growldg up undei 
an extensive chartered company, as dangerous to the repiiblican in- 
stitutions of thjis country, inasmuch, as a great' 6ody of men would be 
placed so. perfectly under the control of theiir employers, as to bfe 
compelled to vote on all question^,, as their employers' Wished, or 
tj^ke the alternative of being sent about their busixissS. 

To the 7.-*-Tlie capital required' to carry on a cqeQ miriiiig tiisiness 
would be more or less according to- the extent of business aimed ati 
Five hundred dollars woulii be sufficient for som^ — five thbusand fSr 
others,— and fifteen thousand would not be enough for others. A 
great deal woulii depend upon where the business ended ; whether th^ 
eoal was. sold on the spot where mined, or sent' by the miner to a dis- 
tbnt market. 

Ta the 8.— *There is no doubt that a business of moderate extent 
can be carried on more economically by individuals than by incorpo-- 
rated companies*. . 

To the 9. — Tlie capital or meims of individual coal dealers; is suf- 
ficient and would be found' to be at all times sufficii*nt for any extend- 
ed operations, provided there was a certainty of Legi^ljitive protec- 
tipn iigainst chartered monopolies. 

To the l(U-r-No doubt the consumption of coal isiricre^ised, and will 
be increased by having a constant supply in the market, and this 
supply, individual dealers would be able to keep up. We suppose 
the inciease of consumption, to have beeti thirty to thrtty six per cent,* 
l^er annumi 
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I To (he It, 12, ah3 IfS. — We take it for granted thei-e are persons' 
; more competent than we are, to answer these queries, from haying 
'been longer, and more extensively'engag^'in business. 

HODGSON, PINKERTON,& Co^ 
Port Carbon, Oct- 14, 183S* 
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NO. n. 

Areiwers to the cpiefjes sulwnilted to the coal dealers c^ Schuylkill 
county, by the committee appointed by the Senate of Peiinsyi- 
vania. 

4 

The subscribers having exannned the queries submitted by tte 
committee, and believing they have not sn^ient leiswre to take wp 
and fully answer all of thiem, have caused the following summary to 
be drawn np as expressive of their opinioas on some «f tfee mere im^ 
(tortant of them. 

To the I .—We say that we have all been engaged in the ooal bus- 
iness, soipe for a longer, and some for a shorter |)edriod, and also it» 
various extents. We aM operate in our mdividual oapadiies wholly 
iinconne(;ted with any charter. 

To the 9, — This query as w^ll as several others re^^uires consiider« 
4ble statistical knowledge to answer it- And being inlbro»d that tibe 
toliection of this has been confided to competent persoiis And tlutt cit| 
itbatract of their labors has been forwarded to the committee, we shall 
in answer to this and others of itie like kmi' refer the eommittee (ti 
the information above mentioned, expi^ssuigatihe some time our full 
confidence in its general correctness. 

To the S. — ^The rail roads now constructed and mines opened havt? 
not been occupied to near their full capacity during the past season. 
The mines could readily yield double, and the rail |pads pass £ve 
times the present annual quantity. 

To the 4. — We do^iot consider the incorporation of compaiues ne- 
cessary for carrying on the coal business, any more than for carry- 
ing on any other kind of business commonly left to individual enter* 
(nnze, more particularly at the present timp, as the complaint now is 
act of a want of coal, but of a maidcet to vend k in* 

To the 5. — We believe that incor)?orated companies tnjin'e IndiviJ^ 
oals in their business by the panic which l>y varkftls mea&s tliey ann%f- 
ally produce in the market, thus deterring individual dealers farom en- 
teiiftg vigorously kito the business in the early and h&t part of the 
season, it consequently languishes for the greater part of the season^ 
tmtil it is found that the companies either cannot or will not supply 
the demand, then» there is a rush for co&l and every thing is tfiirowrt 
into disorder. If the business were wholly in tho hands of individ- 
uals, large capitalists would be induced to engage in it, and fcom their 
known sagacity and enterprize, joined to an open competition, the 
lDart:et would be well supplied, and kept in a stead}' and regular state- 
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The rirae elapsed since the granting of certain charters by the lastl 
Legislature is too short to judge of the effect* that will be produced byj 
that step, but it cannot do otherwise than ten^d to the aggravation of^ 
the evils hitherto feit. ' | 

To the fi. — We have not had sufficient opportunities of examiDingj 
what effect incorporated companies n)ay have produced on other dis*j 
tricts, but in ours they have added but little to our improvements, or] 
to our institutions social, religious or literary. We do not believeJ 
putting a district of country under the control of an incorporated! 
company will produce either independence of character or fre^om of^ 
thought or action in its inhabitants. On the contrary, when they are 
dependent on one source alone for bread, they will soon become so 
for their opinions also. 

To the 7. — When the coal business comes to be divided into that 
number of branches which the common sense of mankind would soon, i 
do if the trade were lefl to regulate itself, a small capital will be suffi- ; 
cient for the part of the business properly belonging to this re^on. j 
This business, like many others commonly pursued, admits ef a ! 
larger or smaller capital being used according to the means or incli' , 
nation of those engaged in it. ' 

To the 8. — We do, not believe that incorporated companies can 
mine and transport coal as cheap as individuals in a fair open cofnpe4 
tition. Their affairs always have been and always must be managed 
by thoi^e unacquainted with the business they^are conducting. The 
detail and practical part must necessarily be comnMtted to agents, and 
agents have never l^een known to manage as economically for their 
principals, as individuals conducting their own business. 

To the 9. — We have no doubt but that the means of individuals are^ 
fully competent to supply all the coal required from this region, andi 
further that capital will flow into the business as fast as wanted if| 
the investments of individuals are not interfered with. i 

To the 10.— jWe are fully convinced that the consumption of coal ^ 
is increased by having a constant supply in the market, equally with 
all other leading articles, and that there is no surer way to accom- 
plish this object than to throw the trade open to the widest possoble 
competition. 

To the II, 12, & 13.— We decline answering those queries for 
reasons stated in our answer to the second. 

ISAAC BECK, M. WEAVER, 

PETER KERN, ALFRED LAWTON, 

JNO. HUGHES, THOS. SILLYMAN, 

FRANCIS WADE, FRANCIS S. HUBLEY. 

THO. C. WILLIAMS, JACOB KLINE, 

CHAS. LAWTON, JOHN STRAUCH. 
Pottsvillc, December S7th, 1833. 

[Many other communications were received from individual coal] 
dealers, concurring; fully with the views above expifessed, and it has, 
therefore been considered unnecessary to insert them. S. J. P.] 
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No. J2. 

f^^$fwtra of Dan. R. Bennett, to questions submitted to the Cpai Deal- 
;. ers of Schuylkill county, by the committee appointed by the Senate 
' of t'ennsylvania, to investigate the state of the Coal Trade, &c. &c. 

K I have beeq ex^gaged in the coal business three years — was pre- 
pared to mine euod send to market the present year six thousand tons, 
|)ut pwing to the depraved state of the trade, did not exceed one half 
that quantity. 

S\ As far as my observations extend, the mines already opened 
,^ve notjbpen worked to one half their capacity. The wl-roads and 
other improyen^ents connected with the business, are sufHcient for at 
ieasi dquble the amount of tonnage of the presept year. 

4. I do not consider incorporations necessary to a successful pro* 
se^tioii of the business. 

6. I believe the fluctuations of the trade, that have been injurioq^ 
to the in<]^vidual dealer in many instances, and oppressive to the con? 

^^umers ii^ others, to be one of the effects produced by incorporated 
t^ompanies, prqHts on t^h beipg their object, rather than those to be 
derived from the co^l business. . 

7. The mining and transportation of coal can be condyctcd more 
pconon^ically by individuals than by companies. The necessary 

. agencies of the latter forming a heavy item of expense, to which the 
former is not subject. 

8. The means of individual operators ip the region is competent 
' to supply the market, provided, t}ie business oo^ld be reduced to cash 

or shdri credit^. 

' Pi\N. R. BENNETT. 

NO. IS. 

Answer of Jacob Scrrill to the queries submitted to the coal dealers 

of Schuylkill county by the comniittee appointed by the Senate of 

Pennsylvania. 

Ist.-r-I have been engaged in the coal trade four years and operate 
in my private capacity. I have thirteen thousand dollars in land 
and imprcivements in Schuylkill county, connected with my coal ope- 
rations. In 1831 I sei^t to nteirket one thousand tons, — in 183£, I 
sent seven thousand five hundr^ topsj— -in 1833, I sent about five 
thousand tons,— rantic^pate sending next year ten thousand tons. 

2d.-:-Not sufficient information to answer. 

3d — The mines now opened, are capable of yielding double the 
quantity that they have this year, if there be a demand. 

4th. — I do not consider incorporated companies any advantage gen- 
erally to the community, por at all necessary for the prosecution of 
the coal trade. 

6th. — IhdividMal coal dealers are injured by the |ong credits given 
by the companies. They not bping individually responsible are not 
^0 particular as individuals. 



6th.— T-The great object in' getting' incorporated is to dispose of thd^ 
lands, by selling it out in stock, which is much easier effected than b^] 
jseUing it per acre. The citizens are liable to be defrauded by the' 
value of those operations being exaggerated. A person wishing to sell 
out his land and operations J woujd advise to get incorporated. He 
could distribute stopk to tliosig )ie copjd not sell coal land to. 

7tji? — As the coal trade has been heretofore, 1 consider eight thou* 
sand dollars active * capital sufficient for ten Jhousanc} tons business 
annually* 

8tfi.~I conjsjder the niining ar^4 transportation of coal cqia be car- 
tie4 bij cheaper by individuals th^ companies. Agents ge|icrally 
atting are not so ecoiiomjcal ^s perspi^s nnmediately interested. They 
also ^olf t9jjo a large business dn^ make much more wasle and wear 
and tear, than by individuals* 

9th.— ^I consider the papital of individqals now operating in the 
coal trade, f^^lly adequlite to supply any actual denpud there may be i 
hereafter. .; . . . 

1 0th. — I believe the consumption of coal is increased by having a 
constant supply on hand, and I' believe individuals are as likely to 
Jiave it on hands as companies. 

The llth> l5^th ancl lotji queries, no information on the subjects* 

Very respectfully, 

* ' < r ArTin OT7DDTT T 



Philadelphia^ Nqvembe^ 1 ;"3 1838 



JACOB SERRILI4, 



\ 



No, 14. 

i 

Stalememts prepare by Q6L Kbebs, a member of ike committet^ | 

^nd inserted at their request* 

In the year 1831, coal was sold during the early part of sumnfier, 1 
in Philadelphia, as low as $4 50 per ton, delivered. In the ikll and , 
winter, it rose to eight and ten dollars. The same winter, coal sold 
in New York as high as from fourteen to isixteen dollars per ton. I(i 
the year I8S:% the average price in Philadelplii^ \yas about $6 5Q \ 
per ton, and in New York at about #8 50 per ton. During the 
present year, coal has been sold in Philadelphia by the boat or cargo, 
at 84 0() to 84 2.i per ton. The average price in New York, thi? 
year, has been about S5 50 for Lackawanna. The average^ value 
of coal, delivered at Philadelphia, by the cargo or large quantity, may ; 
be stated at 84 25 per ton, and in New York at about 86 00, the 
^ifiercnce being the cost of freight between the two places. 

The boats now' built, carry about 45 tons, and perform a trip to ' 
Philadelphia and back in ten or twelve days. The usual Mte of : 
wa<»es paid to miners, is from six to seven dollars per week. ; 

The cost of mining coal seems to be very similar in all the <joal ; 
districts ; coal rent or coal leases varies from 25 to 40 cents per t6ij, ! 
accoidi«g to tiie goodness of the bed, the quality of the coal and con- I 
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♦cniehce to the navigatjonV Two dollars per tQn may be tak^n as 

about the average price of coal delivered into boats at the PottsviUe 

[laodings; from thence to Phtladolphia, the usual freight is. about 

: Xi 25, arvd the toll one (JoUar. . The price of coal at Pottsville, and 

the canal freights to Philadelphra, have each been much higher and 

sometimtes lower tfian the sum stated, hut these it is believed are iair 

' TenumerJ^ting prrcesf- Thiis makes ihe coal at Philadelphia, cost $4 25 . 

per ton. 

The operatioti of getting coal cot>sTst;s of mining or quarrying the 
coal irf the mine ; the coal is then broken into a sizp convenient for 
handting — ^then placed in the gangway, and is then hauled out to the 
bankj where it is screened and cleaned,^ and risloaded into the rail-road 
wagons.' These wagons are then Sent down the main rail-road to the 
laudiKgs at the navigation ; the doal is then let fall through the bot- 
lovn hilo the canal boat. 

It is estimated that the doal trade the ytesehi ydar has given em- 
ployment tcri/pwafds of 6,000 miners, labourers and boatmen, besides 
the necessafry complim'ent of store keeper's^ mechanics, butchers, far- 
mers, and nrarket people to^ furnish provisions, build bouses and boats, 
and repair them, &c,r &^c* If we state the value of coal when deli- 
vered «Ct the sea board at an average price of $5 00 per ion, it will 
give the sum of ^2,500,' 00 as a capital (treated by the hhoi of those 
engaged in seeding 500,0^/0 tons of coal id market* 

The coal traded of Great Britain now amounts to I .^,000^00 of tons 
anntially^ and , is very justly considered t?ie most Valimbte source cC 
wealth and industry of th6 most remarkably rich and productive em* 
pire. A large portion of the Whole population of the kingdom is directly 
or indirectly engaged in or supported by it ; her manufacturers which 
furnish lior people daily food, the rest with opulence and the g6vern-- 
inent with revenue to an extent beyond elsanrpie in ancient or h*iodern 
times, could not e!«ist or the nation itself endure, but for the abundant 
siippfy df cheap fuel. It can scarcely be imagined that the course of^ 
niTman events wilt bring the United States into a similar situation. 
Bot it may not be many years before the Atlantic States and ther 
countiies contiguous to the coal fields, will use prbportioftably asr 
much coal as the people of England. Otir people are as enterprising^ 
as indtlstriotte, and as much disposed to manufacturing pursuits a^ 
the English. It is therefore? presumable that the portion similarly 
Circumstanced, will mat[e a corresponding consumption of coal ; and 
that this vVill follow upon the increase of population and the demanci 
Wade for the article by the extensio"n of nmnufactories. 

It is computed upon the experience of Great Britain and other 
countries, tiiat the constrmption of fuel is fully equal to one ton of 
Coal for each inhabitant; and that there are between three and four 
tnillions of persons in the United States residing within reach of our 
severaf districts, and who it is supposed will use the coal so soon as 
it can bo furnished to them at reasonable rates ; and that this may be 
expected to take place within a period of ten ycajs from the present 
fimc, consequently the trade would then amount to from three to four 

U 
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millions of tons annually, and be worth firoirr fifteen to Vvvdrhy milKorts 
of dollars. 

In a report respecting the coal trade of Engleendy made by a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, in July, 1 830, k is considered by the 
coal dealers of that countiy of such importance for tfie supply to 
be graduated by the demand, that tjiey have established a regaFation, 
prescribing the precise quantity of coal which shall be furnished 
monthly by each coal owner, from the mines, included within the 
regulation. • 

The difference between a coal region worked by individual owners 
and one \vOrked by an incorporated company, is, that in .'the former 
^jase the proprietor or coal owner with their families, together with the 
operatives and" their families, become permanent residents of the' dis- 
trict ; those collect around them- a population equal in extent to their 
own, of store keepers, mechanics, professional persons, arid all the 
appliances of civilization, necessary to render society respectable and 
hkppy ; the country is* embellished and enriched and made capable of 
becoming the seat of commerce and manufactures, and of sustaining 
a* large population mtfependently of the coal trade. 

Irt' case of incorporated coal compames, they impoverish the coun- 
try by draining it of its iirinerar treasures, and making no provision 
for its cultivation and improvement, as in the case of the companies 
just mentioned, they rarely furnfeh the district with a permanent resi- 
dent ;' the miners, workmen and managers and superintendents are 
mere tehants at will from day to day, atid know not the moment they 
may receive ordfers from the board ofdirectors to leave the district. 

The stockholders of a company cannot be expected in the nature 
of things to become residfents of a coal region^ They are understood 
generally to be Targe capitaiists, who subscribe small amounts, or they 
are speculators in stock, either of which class would be out of their 
elelnent in the coal district. 

The profits of the business are therefore sent out of the region as 
dividends to- he expended to- enrich distant places, and perhaps foreign 
States. 

The operation of ihcorporated coar companies \^^ith non-resident 
stockholdfeps upoti the improvement of the coal region, is similar to 
that cliaVged upon the Irish absentee landlord — they impovefish the 
country by expending the* revenues drawn from it in foreign places. 

It is considered by experienced dealers in coal, that the coal bussi- 
jicss would be Best divided into three orfo\ikr distinct branches, viz : 
one party may b6 the owner of coal land, another may open and 
>^ork the mines, a third may own boats and carry the coaf to market, 
a fourth may b^ a factor or coal merchant, to which a fifth might 
perhaps be added, a shipping or foreign merchant. SucH a division 
of the trade is said to be universally practised in England*, and has 
Been acted upon to some extent at the Schuylkill mines, with decided 
advantage. The miner would rent mines, open and work thtm, and 
sell his coal to the boatman^^or boat owner at the landings ; the boat 
•Awncp would own as many boats afr might suit hia means ; the mer'' 
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^a'nt warilci do a large -or ^viall business according to his abilities, 
««iii aH other cases, &c. This division of the coal business would 
bring it within the »)e»as of the large mass of tradesotien of the 
couflUy r it would lessen risks add losses, and by admitting/ the pert 
soiul scrutiny of the proprietor, each department would be conducted 
with iprecision aad economy ; the merchant would regulate his pur* 
chase to the demands of the market, and all employed in the trade 
would xegulale their dperations accordbgly. » 



No. 15, 
ANSWERS OF JOHN WHITE, ESQ* 

The Oiidersigned respectfully makes the following" answers to the 
** Queries submitted to the coal dealers of Schuylkill county by the 
committee appointed by the Senate of Pennsylvaaia -to investigate 
the state of the coal trade, &c. 

"To the » St Query. — I became interested in coal lands in Schuylkill 
county, about twelve years ago, on the 15th April, 1822. Seven 
other citizens of Pennsylvania and myself, (who had previously se- 
lected and purchased several tracts of coal lands with a view of con- 
ducting the business) entered into articles of association, by which 
each of us agreed to advance certain proportions of a " capital slock, 
to be expended in the purchase of -coal laiids and mines in Schuylkill 
county, and in procuring the necessary tools, implem«nts and ma^ 
chinery to work the said mines and for buildings, and procuring the 
houses, boats and other things, necessary to prosecute the business of 
mining and transporting the coal to market." We brought some coal 
down the river in arks before tb« improvements of the Schuylkill na- 
vigation company were comjj^eted, and lost several thousand dollare 
in that and (to us) other unprofitable experiments and operations. 

Finding by experience, that a business of that kind cpuld not be 
safely or iiatisfactorily conducted by such an association, it was dis- 
solved in 1826, the kwids were sold at public safe, and the business 
closed at a loss. I increased my interest m the lands "by purchasing 
in company with others, at the sale, a selected portion of them. With 
a view of having the mining business conducted on a much more ex- 
tensive scale lha« it had been, and of intraducing any improved me- 
thod practised by the best miners in England, my new partners and 
myself furnished to. a person w4io went to England for that purpose 
about one thousand dollars to pay the passage and expenses of mi- 
ners, who had been brought wp to that business. They arrived early 
in the year 182r, under an agreement that they would repay the ad- 
vances we had made by a weekly per centage from their pay untjl 
the amount was refunded. We, however, had no benefit from the 
importation (except in common with the other land holders in the re- 
gion) as some broke their agreements and deserted, and the others 
ivere dismissed for disorderly conduct dec. We lost nearly the whole 
^ust of inaporting thcni. But their practical knowledge of mining, 
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and that of many others who were Induood :to foHow on t&ek own 
count, (from seeing that miners were in such demand in this com- 
try) were of great service in introducing most of the subsequent im- 
provements in the business. Previous to this period the coal and waf 
tor were raised in buckets with a windlass, by perpendicular shafts 
sunk in the vein. Raising it by horse gins and inchtied planes, laid 
on the bottom slate, was first introduced about this time. Soon aHer 
the English miners introduced the method of mining by drifts, driven 
horizontally from the water level into the coal veins, the great advan- 
tage of which improved plan the committee saw for themselves in 
their visit last summer. We expended considerable sums of money 
in 18d7 and L828, in creating buildings, opening mines, and making 
other improvements, but did not get more than about three thousand 
^ons of coal to market on our own account. We rented some of the 
xnines, but soon found we could collect but a very small proponibn of " 
4he stipulated rent. Having much increased my investments in 
^chMyikill property by purchase in the winter 1 8 £8, with a view to a 
iporeceitain and a more extensive prosecution of the coal business, 
(Cncouraged by the favourable notice taken In the report, made by the 
jcomraittee of internal improvement apd adopted by our Legislature, of 
the incorporation of a coal company by the state of Delaware [see 
Journal of the House of Sepreseotatives, voj. 2, page 609,] myself 
and others were induced to become the holders of the stock of that 
company, and to contribute very largely to the comniteneement and 
construction of ^e Mount Carboiji rail-road, the course of which as 
directed by the act j^st then passed, extended through the lands to 
which we applied the charter. That road was coinpleted for use 'in 
the year 18S1, and saves at ieast fifty cents per ton of the expense of 
transporting all the coal on it to the boats. Ifi (831, and the two 
previous years, we had also expended iarge sums of money in erect- 
ing buildings, constructing 4x)ats, driving drifts and tunnels, and mctk- 
ing other improvements preparatory to our intended regular and ex- 
tensive prosecution of the coal business ; but we had mined and 
brought to market in that time bgt about sixteen thousand tons of coal« 
most of which was shipped coastwise, and disposed* of in other mar- 
kets, to introduce it into use, and to establ:ish and sustain its characr 
ter, some of it at a heavy, loss, ij^ competition with the coal imported 
from England and Nova Scotia. And, aUl\ough this foreign coal is 
still imported in large quantities, I have no doubt, but that the supe- 
rior bituminous and anthracite coal of this state, will in a few years, if 
mined and brought to market in sufficleiit quantities, supersede it# 
The coal wharves erected by tiie Delaware coai company at the 
mines, alongside of the Mount Carbon raiUroad, together with the 
company's wharves at Mount Carbon, measuitj about two thousand-. 
feet long. The lateral mine wharf and coal bank rail-road are about 
five thousand feet long, besides the rail-ro£uis, jaid in the drifls, and 
tunnels under ground, all whfch together, are upwards of two mile$ in 
length. In the year 1832, the quantity of coal mined and brought to 
j3iavk«t by t^e Dvlawaie goaj company, araoupted to twenty thout 
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m^, two bondred and twonty-flve tons, of which, fideen thousand, 
iev«n hundred and twenty-four tons were sold and shipped in one hun- 
dred and sixty-nine vessels; the coastwise freight paid on it, amounted 
tovupwards of thirty thousand dollars. In the year 1 833^ the quan- 
tity anoounted to twenty^three thousand, five hundred and My-four 
Umsy of which eighteen thousand, six hundred and eighty -seven tons 
were sold and shipped in one hundred and fifty -five vessels, the coast* 
wise freight paid on it, anK>uBted to upwards of thirty -two thousand 
dollars. A statement .of the business of the company for eleven 
months of the last y^car, and a general statement of its affairs on the 
30th Noveniiber last, are contained in a report, made to the Legisla- 
ture at ihe present session in conformity to the acts of incorporation, 
copies of which, with the report of an experienced and competent mine 
engineer and underground surveyor, of the state of the company's 
mines are herewith submitted as a part of my answer to the enquiries 
of the committee. 

From these documents, it^ wiU be seen that Mr. Wilde estimates the 
quantity of coal which may be brought to market, (making ample al- 
lowance for loss,) from the company's mineb now opened and ready 
for working above the water level, between the two brtmches of the 
Mount Carbon rail-road, to be two millions three hundred and forty 
thousand one hundred and seventy-three tons; and as all the 
mines of the company lying between those roads are not yet opened 
and the company own a larger quantiity of laud in the sdmc coal 
range, beyond the " two branches," it may fairly be presumed they 
may take at least as much mo^ coal from above the water level, in 
their mines yet to be opened. The general statement of the aHairs of 
the company, on the SOth November, exhibits the Allowing : 

Real Es'ate : 

Coal lands, wharves and warehouses at Mount Carbon, $180,533 27 

Personal Estate : 
Cash on hand, 84,657 55 
Coal at Philadelphia, 1 l,f?29 50 
Canal boats, 9/28 16 
Rail-road and mine wagons, and other ar- 
ticles of personal property necessary to 
be used in the business, 12,338 75 ^ . ' 
Balance of account in favour of the com- 
pany, 38,401 18 76,435 12 

Together amounting to, Sai.'>6,968~39 
The debts of the company, including loan 

certificates payable in 1837 or 1842, 

(at the option of the holders,) together 

amount to 878,903 03 

The amount of capital stock actually 

paid in, * 149,750 00—228^3 0:^ 

Leaving a surplus to the credit of profit and loss of 828,3 1 5~S6 

sfler charging to that account the whol^ amount expended in drivinj^ 
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drills, tunnels, &c. in the years of 1633 and 483^. Out oT thia sur« 
plus a dividend of six per cent* amounting to S^985, ha« since Imqc^ 
declared. 

Tlie value of lands in every coal region varies very much) «»d in. 
none more than in Schuylkill county, where, in addition to its being 
tnfkiencod by the location, the quality of the coal and the expense of 
miniag and transporting it to the canal* Much also depends upon 
the quantity of coal ^hat can he taken from above the water level, 
without much expense, by drifts and tunnels* The Delaware coal 
company, having been organized under a charter from another state, 
did not consider it safe to hold the fee simple title Xo lands in Penn- 
sylvania. The purchaser of the lands gave mortgages which were 
assigned .(.0 the company* Since the act of incorporation byPenn* 
sylvania, the fee -simple title to the lands has been made to the com* 
pany. It now owns about one thousand acres of land, all codi la>hdw 
Its location, and the quality of the coal, ate at least equal to any 
other in tke oocintry* These lands hsj/n drifts 4:>pened, capable of 
yielding annually (where the demand shall at a future fday justify it) 
one hundred thousand tons per annum. The lands, landings and- 
•warehouses were not purchased until particularly examined by a^ver|r 
'intelligent committee of the stockholders. 

The company, within the past year, has purchased one half of a 
.tract of which they before owaed the other half, (which -has always 
been estimated as of less value than their other lands,) >at S200 per 
acre Another tract, adjoining, within the saifte period, hasijeen pur- 
chased by two very intelligent gentlemen, one of them residing at 
Pottsville, at 8^250 per acre ; and very recently, about eleven acres, 
also adjoining, (commanding the water level, but on which the coal 
had nearly been exhausted) h^ also been purchased by these same 
gentlemen, for upwards of thr^ thousand dollars* By the statement 
of the business of the company in 1833, it will be seen that the depre- 
ciation in value, by use, &c. of rail-road and mine wagons, horses^ 
mining tools, &c. used in the business, had in eleven months ^amount- 
ed to one thousand three hundred and sixty-eight dollars thirty-six 
cents, or nearly six cents per ton on the quantity of coal transported 
from the ;mines to the boats. A very, capable, careful and faithdrl 
^Manager, a short ha^l over a good rail road and the best arrange- 
^nents for.loading and unloading the coal, are all necessary to do th^ 
;ivork at so small an expense of ^vear and tear. No allowance was 
made for depreciation in the value of the company 's coal boats, as most 
lof them had veryifecently been purchased at a low cash valuation by 
fthree very competent judges of such property. The otiiers had be^n 
twilt during the year and were credited for freight on the coal they 
Jiad brought down at the cur^eat rate. The wear and tear and cost 
of building new and preparing coal boats may be estimated at at least 
twenty five per cent per annum, of the amount of capital invested m. 
<them 

To the 2d.— I do not know the number of lateral rail roads in the 
^gi(^. Most of theuji have bqen made by the owners, ^d .for tjbip 
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tfclysive 096 of the minies to which they ate curried. The prfndpal 
rail*iroads have all been jmade by incorporated companies ; they are 
[ The Schuylkill valley rail road, about 10 miles long. 

The Mill Creek, - do. 4 do. 

The Schuylkill Haven and Mine Mill, W dov 

The Mount Carbon^ Danvilte and Pott«viIle^ 1 8 do* 
' • The-Littte gehiryMV 20 do- 

, The construction of ftU of them together has cost near^ a milKoi* of 
idoihtrah, more than Ihree-Mhs of which have been paid by the stock-* 
holders of incorporated coal companie/rv The other subscriptions Ibpny 
a ?e)ry small^ properties of the aggregate cost, it having been made «rp 
principally by fcans on mortgages on K)ads and Bnhquidated debt,^ 
most of which is held in Philadelphia. The Danville and Pottsvilie 
fail road cbmpany, and the Little Schuyikitl^ company, both have ml- 
laing privileges. A very large pi»opoptien of the whole amount of the 
[eost of the Mount Carbon r-ail road was contributed and raised^ by 
those' largely interested in incorporated companies^ having i»ini»g 
privileges, and the Schuylkili Haven d«d Mine Hill' rail road company 
wa& projected, and a large proportion of the original subscription of 
stock to. that road was madie by the New York and Schuylkill' coal 
company-' 

The mines ilow opened' and'the rafl roatis and' other improvements 
now completed in the Schuylkill coal region have not been Wo24ced 
iriid oceopied during the hist season to the extent of their capacity • 
; This wasp the d&e' with the mines of the Delaware eoal company and 
! the raiP roads it d^s.* More than one half ef its mines which had 
teen <!^pened and prepared for mining were lief worked at all, such 
' also has- been the case at many other cciiiertes in the region. It was^ 
estimated aboT*t a year ago by the mining association of Schuylkill 
county that it would require all the drifk to be put in order ancP 
worked vigojously during^thepast season to produce two liund*ed and 
seventy thousand tons of coal. The quantity actuaKy mined and* 
shipped was two litthdred»'and My thousand fivchundred'and eighty 
eight tons. I believed then as 1 liow do, that mucH more than they 
estimated might have been mined if the drifts ha#all been put 't& 
order and w6i«ked vigoK>usly. I do not consider myseFf competeilt'tor 
estiVnate the qiiantlty of coal they are capable of sending to market 
yearly. The quantity of coal which evpn the most experienced mi- 
ners may estimate can be taken in a given time from a drift or vei» 
of coal with' which they are well acquainted) is riot generally to be' 
leHed on. It is liable to be influenced by contingencies -which Tion& 
can foresee artd which frequently totally disa^pomt their itiost confix 
deiit calctilatiofis. I do not beHeve there is an individual in the re-* 
gioA who has such knowledge of the different coal^ vems Opened as 
would enable liim with pretensions to acciiracy to make an estimate- 
that could at all be relied on, of the quantity that could be rtifned" 
and brought to market from them yearly. The rail roads are 
capable, (if kept in good order,) of passing a larger quantity thai*^' 
tfte canal eould give vent- to.' I have estimated the capacity of the* 
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cttna! tffot th^ locks' are doubled' and som^ oth^r impfwenieiils niiid^y 
if gocfd boats are employed and proper regulations adopted, as being 
at ieast equal to the transportatiotv of a miUion of tons per annum. 

To thfe queries 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 &. 0. — From my knowledge and ex- 
perience in the coal business, I do consider theemptoyment of large 
capitals, at least by a portioa of ibose engaged in it, necessary to pro- 
mote^ the best interest of a'lf parties', both producers and consumers.-*— 
I mean- capital beyond tkit which may be invested- in lands, rail-road 
wagons^ canal boats, &c. &c< Whet&er that capiital is broaght irtto 
the biisiness by incorporated d>&»panies, (having no other privileges 
than those granted by the Lie^sfature tb th® four companies incorpo- 
rated at; its last session,) or by individuals, can make no other difier- 
enee to the community than tliis: — In companies, many individuals 
(as in tfee extensive manufactori^ of New England) may unite their 
comparatively small mt&ns, and each partici|>ate in the advantages, 
if there be any to themf of jointly making up tfe* targe capital wanted, 
and thu« prevent the business from falling into the hands of a few 
large an^ wealthy oapitali'sta. But the fact is indisputable, that altho' 
several large capitalists have purchased coal lands on speculation, and 
some wuh the expectation of obtaining' large incomes from them in 
rents, few of them have been willing to expend mticli capital, even in 
opening their coal veins and preparing them for working. None 
have yet been willing to risk the capital requisite to carry on the 
business, on their owit iixliviSual account, to any considerable extent. 

No individual coal dealer has been injuriously affected by the ex- 
tension of time and charterij granted to certain companies, by the last 
Legislature. It is confidently believed the interests of individual 
dealers^ as well as tl>e public ^it large, will be benefitted by those acts. 

The Delaware coal company have sent all the coal they mined 
down the canal, and sold and shipped a large portion of it to other 
markets. Their coal has all been of such quality, and brought to 
market in such order, as to raise the character of Schuylkill coal, and 
increase the demand for it in other markets. They have refused to 
submit to any redaction, durmg tlie season, from the prices fixed at 
its conmiencenient. it is not com[>lained of, by them, that individuals 
have, during the whole season, undersold tlxjm. They had a right to 
do so, and could afford ity if, as is generally coftceJed, the business can 
be carried on more economically by individuals than by incorparated 
companies. That no injdrious effect has been produced by the opera- 
tions of incorporated companies in the Schuylkill region, may be con- 
sidered as at least admitted, if not proved, by the " rq)orts of the 
board of trade, to the. mining association of Schuylkill county," conir 
posed cxchisively of master colliers and those connected with mining, 
*' whose object and dtity, by their constitution, it is to protect and 
promote the interests of its members, and who would most undoubt- 
edly have made it a prominent part of their report, if they had 
thought the companies recognized by the Legislature last winter had 
injuriously affected the interests of * master colliers and those connect- 
ed with mining.' If the mines belonging to the companies had beea 
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divided among many individuals, they probably woujd have had 4 
much larger quantity taken out, and the coal sold at the landings, or 
forced off in the Philadelphia market, possibly would have operated 
to their own injury, and most probably to the injury of others en* 
gaged in the same Business, and eventually also to the injury of the 
public, by reducing the prices so low as to drive out of the business all 
those engaged in working mines, whose locations were not so favour- 
able or advantageous. 

The coippanies have beep of service to the mining interests on the 
Schuylkill, by keeping in constat^ employment a larger number of 
miners thaQ would have been employed by individuals in mining the 
same queintity of coal, and in the prompt payments they hfiye uni- 
formly made to the large number of niiners, labourers and boatmei^ 
in their employ. 

The efiects that will be prodticed by the inporporations granted to 
the two companies on the Susquehanna, will, without doubt, also be 
very beneficial to the Stale, and particularly to the regiop in which 
they are located, by introducing capital for the employment of labour, 
and by introducing into usq the inexhaustible quantities of superiojf 
bituminous coal of that region — an article indispensable in many 
branches of the arts, and for which the United States have annually 
imported very Ijir^ quantities from England and the mines of Nova 
Scotia. 

The qfiect of incorporated companies, strictly limfitedip their objects, 
and under proper responsibility for the security of the pubKc^ has been 
found highly favourable to the public at large in New England, where 
acts of incorporation Ji.ave been freely granted, under such proper re- 
striction as ought ^IwJiys to be inserted i^i them. The security of the 
public against io6$, n^onopoly, or inip|Dp^r conduct of any kind, by 
the company, should in all cases be most carefully guarded against. 

It will be seen by the act of incorporation, and by the statement 
furnished to the Legislature by tlxe Delo-ware coal copipany, in con- 
formity to its provisior^s, that the holders of fbi^r thousand and ten 
shares of its stock, on which but one-hajf or twenty-five dolktrs per 
share has beep paid, are " each in his individual capacity liable for 
the debts and performance of all contracts enter^ into by said .cor- 
poration, to the amount of the balance unpaid on the stock of such 
stockholders." This gives to its creditors, personal security to the 
amount of one million-two hundred and fifly thousand dollars beyond 
the capital actually paid in. No kind of monopoly or exclusive privi- 
lege has been granted to them, nor has any been attempted to be ob- 
tained or exercised ; and the Legislature reserves to itself the right, as 
in other cases, of repealing the charters granted, which ought and no 
doubt would be e^cercised, in regard to either or all of the companies 
that should pursue a coyrse of policy injurious to the best interests of 
the community. 

Exclusive of the cost of the coal lands and the sums expended m 
building minors' houses, wharves, screens, &c., and in opening and 
preparing the mines for working, laving the ^ecessary lateral rai}'. 
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roads, &c., together makiog tho 'preparatory capital investecj in rea^ 
estate, the amount of capitEU requisite to a proper and successful prose- 
cution of the coal business, niay, in my opinion, be estimated at an. 
average of at least three dollars per ton, on the quantity of coal annu-' 
ally rained and carried to tide water. This estimate inclvdes the out- 
lay of capital in inining tools, mine and rail-read wagons, houses, 
boats, &c., as well as cash capital necessary to mine and * transport 
the coal to market. Whether the land-owner mines the coal hiimelf 
and transports it to market with his own meansj or it i« done by 
others, makes no difference in the amount of capital necessary to be 
employed in the business. It has varied in different years since I 
have been engaged in it, as the article has been more or less in de- 
mand. The small proportion of the whole quantity mined, which is 
sold at the landings to consumers, requires but very little cash capital 
to conduct the business. The larger proportion of the whote quanti- 
ty mined, is transported to tide water and there sold, and requires the 
employment of an, additional capital ir\ boats, and casV nece^ary- to 
pay boatmen, tolls, and other expenses. The time when sales can be 
effected, apd the terms on which it can be sold, whether On long or on 
short credits, materally affect the amopnt of capital necessary to b^ 
employed. The Credits generally given to cargo purchasers of 
Schuylkill coal, is from three to four months from the time of ship- 
ment, which averages about the middle of the season, say the list of 
August* It frequently happens that g09d purchasers cannot be' inet 
\titn at satisfactory prices, particularly in the early part of the si^- 
son, and the owner,- to avoid the inconvenience and great expense of 
either ^storing it at Philadelphia, or of stopping the transportation of it, 
ships it coastwise on his own account, and does not g6t his capital re- 
turned until it is purchased by the consumer, which is generally not 
until afl«r the close of the sea,son, and sometimes until the next, with 
the additional advance by him of the coastwise freight, fee- 
To the 9th query. — The means of individual coal dealers in the re- 
gion are in my opinion entirely incompetent to supply th^ market. 

The mining and transportation of coal to market, at tide water, re- 
quires the employment of a larger cash capital^ in proportion to the 
amount of the business, than any other I am acquainted with. 

To the loth query.^The consumption of coal is much increased, 
by having a constant supply in the market. 

From the statements, herewith furnished, it will' appear, that 
from the first commencement, in 1 820, when three l^undred and sixty- 
five tons was brought froni the Leh^h, the quantity had increased to 
nine thousand, five hundred and forty-one tons in 1 8^. The next 
year, 1 825, (the first in which toll w^s paid on coal brought down 
the Schuylkill) the whole quantity brought down the Lehigh and 
Schuylkill was thirty-three thousand^ six hundred and ninety-nine 
tons. The consumption of the year ending 1st April, 1833, is esti- 
mated to have been three hundred and three, thousand, eight hundred 
and seven-one tons, showing an average rate of increase of more thaji 
thirty-six per cent, per annum in the seven years from tst April, 1826 
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to 1st April, 1833; [The tabular statements furnished by Mr. White, 
and above^referred tq will be found on pages 49 & 50 of the report. 
S. J. P.] * , 

The consumption of coal varies much according to the greater ox 
less severity of ihe winter. An early and severe winter greatly in- 
creases the consumption as weil by the necessity of using more to 
supply the usual warmth as by its prevention of supplies of wood, in 
consequence of the freezing of the streams. ^ If the last and the pre- 
sent winter had* commenced as early, and been as severe as the win- 
ter of 1831 — 32, there would have been little or no surplus stock re- 
maining oh hand on the 1st of April. 

The certainty of«upply-*-the price, as well as the greater or. leas 
severity of the winter, all affect the consumption. An adequate 
amount of capital invested in the business by different hands is the 
best guarantee that can be given, that the suf^ly shall be equal to the 
demand and the prices reasonable. The coal business in Pennsylva- 
nia is yet in its infancy, and has laboured under a want of experience 
in all its branches; the mode of raising and transporting it^; the uses 
to which it was applicable ; the quantity that could be introduced in- 
to consumption, had originally no basis of calculation to resit upon, 
and has been undergoing changes and modifications every year since 
the business commenced. No one would have been believed, who 
should have predicted ten years ago, that the consumption of the year, 
ending in April Ifj^t; would" exceed three hundred thousand tons, and 
tliat the price would be reduced more than three dollars per ton, yet in 
that short sjMice of time all this has been effected by the improve- 
ments, as well in the mining region, as in the railways cmd canals, 
chiefly the fruits of enterprize and capitals of companies, without 
tvhich k is matter of doubt whether the consumption would now reach 
fifty thousand tons in a year, or rather whether the trade itself would 
have had sufficient importance to deserve the name. A large propor- 
tion of the whole {Quantity brought to tide water is consumed in warm- 
ing manufactories, in steam engines, and the various oth^r purposes 
in manufactories, and the mechanics arts, to which it has been found 
to be so admirably adapted. About fifteen thousand tons was purcha- 
sed last year for the town of Lowell alone-now rated the third in New 
Englatid, it is situated about twenty-five miles from Boston, and has 
been built. entirely since the coal trade began, and is famous for the 
manufactories conducted by nineteen incorporated companies, having 
an aggregate capital of more than six millions of dollars. 

To the I th*-— The amount of capital invested in the improvements 
made by the Lehigh, the Delaware and Hudson, the Schuylkill navi- 
gation and the incorporated rail road and coal companies, together 
amount to about ten millions of dollars ; as the stock and leaps of all 
of them is mostly held by individuals, it may te considered as capital 
invested by individuals in the coal business, and improvements, con^ 
meed therewith; of the separate individual investments I cannot form 
any satisfactory estimate. The amount of capital a c/waZ/^ invested 
is however, comparatively very small. Many of the corttracts for 
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tfie purchase of Lands aiid towii lots in the Schuylkill coat I'egibn have 
been cancelled and the terms of others not complied with.* 

To the 12th. — I have heard ' the number of boats used in the coal 
trade on the Schuylkill navigation last seaso;!' estimated as Sbirnounting. 
to near six hundred, the use of them by indiviJduats and companies 
i^espftctively must have been in proportion to tbfi quantity of coai sent 
db\f h' by them. There are some now buildings but nbt enough to re- 
place thbs^ which are so much worn out as not to be worth repairing. 
1 have no doubt hbwe\fer, that the boats which can. be used on the 
canal the approaching seasoh' aire sufficient to bring more codl to mar- 
ket than the means of all now engaged in the business botti individu- 
als and companies will enable tliibnx to send. If five hundred boats 
were actually employed in sending coal to- market the last seasoiF 
they did not average but fifly tons takea dbWn by each, [estimate 
their avarage capability at at least fifty per cent more. It has uiitil^ 
lately been impracticabte with any reasonable certainty to estirhat€^ 
ttie quantity of the rate offreigMt at which cOal could be brought 16' 
market. The extremely high, freights paid in 1834 (a part of the 
season more than one half of the vaUie of the coal after it was brought* 
down) induced* the building of a la^rger aujnber of boats (in addition)' 
than full employmfent at remtiileratiiig rates of freight <3ould be had' 
for the past season. 

To the ISth.— I doriot khOw the number of colliery dstabltsliments 
iiow or at any period of last year worked by individuals in tha coal 
rlBgion. Each individual or company engaged in mining coal on his 
Or thqir own account in one or more opeilings in one or' more coal? 
veins b.a6 a colliery establishment. With this view of the subject 
there are three colliery establishrherlts irt Schuylkill couilty worked- 
by companies ittcorporatjed by the laws of this state, and' J regrj^t my 
information does not enable me to state the number of iiidiVidiialsf 
who are, or were last year engaged in miftirig corj on tllieir o%vn ac- 
c6utit. By the statement which I have made and befbre refferred to,; 
aCfCOnajianying these answers, the committee will see that twb hundred, 
and 'eighty^rsons and companies were engaged in tra^^sportinfg coat 
down 'thef canal" on their own account, during the lat$f year; biii a. 
large proportion of therii had nothrng to do \^ith mining the coal, and' 
fknow a number whose n'Aifles do not appear as shippers that were' 
engaged in tnjni'flg and had colliery establishments of their own. THe 
quantity orcoal. mined at the colliery establishments of individual^ 
which was shipped dfewn the canal was one hundred and sixty seveit- 
thousand five hundred tons, and by the companies incorporated^ by 
this state, viz: — tiittle Schuylkill company thirty seven thousand five 
hundred and six tons, the Delaware coal coifipatfy twenty three thou- 
sand five hundred and thirty four t^ns, and the Nortli Ainerican coaU- 
company twenty two thousand and forty eigb,it'tons. 

To the 14th. — I have no doubt if the mining business was confined/ 
exclusively to individuals, that a large proportion of it would necessa-' 
rily fall into the hands of rich capitalists. 

Atf which is respectfully submitted,' 

JOHN: white;. 

Philadelphia, March 1, 1883 ^ 
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■ No. 17. 

., , Wilkesbarre^ Noi^emier 17 i t82i&J 

Samixki* J. Packer, Esq. 

Dear Sir, — Your favour of the 7th instant was duly received. I 
avail myself of the first moment of leisure to give you " sotwe account 
of the discovery of the Mauch Chunk coal, and the mea&Uares devised^ 
At an early day, to bring it io> Market*" A hunter first di^overed 
Hie black earth that covers the coal ,^ at the old mine at Mauch Chunk,^ 
and reported the extraordinary appearance to Jacob Weiss^ Esq*, aa 
intelligent geotieman, who resided at Lehigh^ton,,, witiiiin teit or twelve- 
miles^ of the spot. An examination was infMiiedmtdy made, and an- 
thracite* coajj foo-nd within ten feet of the surface* The land being, 
extremely rough and barren^ had not been approp?iat«d, but was;, 
forthwith, taken out of the Jands office, by Mr. ^ Weiss, aod; a com^ny 
Ibrmed, principally of public spioritetP citizens of Philadelphia ; the- 
mine was partially opened, aad some smatil parcels taken to the cifty- 
The difficulty of kindHng the coal, and the facility of obtaining that 
fronfi Liverpool and Virginia, prevented its introduction into use ,• and* 
Ais, wtth a hundred other projecfe of the day, skpt — was forgotteot 
by the public, and scarcely remembered by the- owners of tho stock. 
After twenty years repose, the sabject was awakeaed^by tlie late' 
war. Jesse Fell, associate judge of JUuzaBrae couiaty, oae of the most 
public spirited aad>estimablie' citizseas of Wyoming, after various ex- 
periments, had shown, the practicabili^ of btirning aothiracite coal in; 
grates ; and the a]ftLcle> hsad beeii. extensiivcly used io. Wilikesbarre 
And the neighbouring towns, for several' years p«evioaa to the coai-< 
mencement of hostilities ; aad the valu^ <a£ it here was known and 
properly appreciated. Commerce bei<ng sia^nded with Eagland, andl 
me coasting; trade^ interrupted by British cruisers, so that n^hei; for- 
tign nor Virginia poal coirid , be procured, fueJ ftf all sorts^,. and espe- 
cially coal, for manufacturing purposes, rose in Philadel|>hia,.to Very 
high prices. Jacob; Cfet, of Wiikesbarre, ray iisfctin^ate and mncli 
ftimented friend, had derived from his fathei a few shares of the 
Lehigh coal company's stock. Sitting by aj glowing anthracite fire;^ 
one evening ih his parlour, conversation turned to the Lehigfr coal, 
^d we resolvfed to make sn^ examination of the mines m, MaucH 
€3iunk, and the Lehigh river j ta satisfy ourselves whether il would be- 
practicable to convey coal from thence by the stream to Philadelphia; 
Mr.' Robinson^ a mutual friend^ active as a man of bvtsinej^s, tinited 
iifith us in the enterprize. Towards the close of IS IS, we visited 
Maudi Chttnk — examined the mines- — made al^the enquiries suggest-' 
^ by prudence respecting the navigation of the Lehigh, and made up 
GUr minds to hazard' th^-eiq^edment,, if asi^fficiehtly liberal arrange- 
Bfent could be made with the company. Our propositions werie met 
With* the utmost promptitude* and liberality^ by Godfrey Hagaj,. ther 
[President, Mp. Wampole; secretary, atid' the members. A tease wa« 
obtained, giving us liberty, for ten years, to. take what coal we pteased*. 
tflfcd to use what lumber we could find and might need, qn theii- tract 
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often thousand acres of land ; the only consideration exacted being — -^ 
that we should work the mines, and every year take to the city eii 
small quantity ofcoal-^— the coal to remain our own. The extremely 
lavourable terms of the lease, to us, will show how low the property 
was then estimated ; how difficult a matter it was then deemed to brin^ 
the coal to market, and how great were the obstacles to bringing it 
into common use. 

During the winter of JSI^-^'M, Mr. Robinson commenced opera- 
lions, by opening the mines, both at Room run and on the mountain. ; 
but other more inviting objects presenting, he disposed of his part ia 
the concern to William Hillhouse, of New Haven, Cohnecticut. Mr- 
Cist then managed his own part of the business. June sd, 18'J4, Mr. 
Hillhouse and myself entered into partnership, the management being 
, Icfl principally mlh me. 

The situation of Mauch Chunk, in the midst of barren mountains, 
and a sparse population, rendered it necessary to obtain provisions, 
teams, miners, ark builders^ and other workmen, from a distance, I 
made immediate arrangements to enter in business, arid on the 8th 
June arrived at Lausanne, (fifty miles from Wilkesbarre by the then 
travelled road,") with my hands, and took up my very comfortable 
' quarters with Mr. Klotz. 

On Tuesday the 9th of August, I being absent, and there being a 
fresh in the river, Mr. Cist started off my first ark, 65 feet long, 14 
feet wide, with ^24 tous of coal — John Rhoads, pilot — Abiel Abbott, 
[see note 1 ,] Daniel Blair, Jonathan Mott, Joseph Thornas, and John 
Thomas, on board as assistants. The stream wild— full of rocks^ 
and the imperfect chanel crooked, in less than eighty rods from the 
place of starting, the ark struck on a ledge> and broke a hole in her 
bow. The lads stripped themselves nearly naked, to stop the rush 
of water with their clothes., At dusk they were at Easton, fifty 
* miles. On Wednesday morning they failed from' Easton, Petei^ 

Hawk, pilot ; Daniel Blair and Joseph Thomas, assistants, Rhoads 
^nd the other hands returning ; and at night the ark arrived at Black's 
leddy, Thursday, 1 1th, went six miles below Trenton. Here Jainea 
G(^dders, a new pilot, took her in charge. Hawk returning. Friday, 
Ii2th, arrived at Burlington — 1 3th to Ten Mile point — Sunday, Mth, 
Arrived. at the city at 8 A. M. — Monday, unloaded and delivered the 
eoal to Messrs. Steelwaggon^& Knight, selected by Mr* Cist, as our 
iftgents. , ' 

bxpenses of the passage and hands down and returning, 9 28. fif 
Wages, including three pilots, 47 50 

Ark (cost high from inconvenience of building,) 
S4 tons coal, raising from mine, 
Hauling 9 miles to landing, at g1 a ton, [see note 2,] 
-Loading into ark, 
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Sor ihajiy m the first experimont, the coal cost us^ about fourteea 
joilara a ton in the city. : 

I have been somewhat minute in giving you these de*lails, because 
Ifiis ark was the pioneer, and* led off the coal trade by the Lehigh to 
thiladeljyhia, How so extensive and important* '^this effort pf ours 
might be regarded as the acorn, frorn' \4^hich has sprung the mighty 
oak of the Lehigh coal aud navigation company, 

But while we pusi\ed forward oui* labours at the mine-r-hauling 
coal-rbuilding arks, l&ci, we had the greater diffici\ilty to overcome of 
inducii[ig the public to use our coal when brpuglit to their doors, much 
as it was needed. We published hanci-bills in English and German,, 
stafing the mode of burning the coal, either in grates, s^nith's fires, 
or in stoves. Numerous certificates were obtained and printed from 
i)lacksmiths and ethers, who had successfully used the apthracit^. 
Mr. Cist iormed a modelof a coal stove, and got a number casi. 
Together we went to several houses in the city, and prevailed on the 
masters to allow us to kindle fires of anthracite in their grates, erect- 
ed to bum Liverpool coal. We attended at blacksmiths' shops, and 
persuaded some to alter the Too-iron, so that they might burn the 
Lehigh coal; and we were sometimes obliged to bribe the journey- 
men to try the experiment fairly, so averse were they to learning 
the use of a new sort of fuel, so diflferent from vvhat they had been 
accustomed to. Great as were our united exertions, (and Mr. Cist, 
ifthcy were meritorious, deserves the chief commendation,) necessity 
«5coraplished n^ore for. us than our own labours. Charcoal advanced 
in price, and was diflicult to be got. Manufacturers were forced to 
try the experiment of ysing the anthracite ; and every day's experi- 
ence convinced them, and those who witnessed the fires, of the great 
yalu<e of this coal. Josiah White, then engaged in some manufacture 
of iron, with characteristic enterprize and spirit, brought the article 
into successful use in his works, and learned, as we have under- 
stood, from purchases made of our agent, its incomparable value. ' * 
We sent down a considerable number of arfe, three out of four of 
which stove and aupk by the way. Heavy however, as was the loss 
it was lessened l;>y the sale, at moderate prices, of the cargoes, c^s 
they lay along the shores, or in the bed of the Lehigh, to t^ie smiths 
of AUeaton, Bethlehesm, and the country around, who drew them 
away when the water became low. We were just ^earning that out 
wks were ftir too large, and the loads too te^^yy for the stream, arid 
were making preparations to build coal boats to carry eight or ten tons 
^ch,tbat would be connected together when they arrived at Easton. 
Much had been taught us by experience, but at a heavy cost, by the 
operations of 18 H — ^15. Peace came, and found us in the midst 
of our enterprise. Philadelphia vvas now opened to foreign commerce 
and the coasting trade resumed. Liverpool and Richmond coal came 
jn abundantly, and the hard-kindling anthracite fell to a price far be- 
low the cost of shipment. I need hardly add, the business was aban- 
doned, leaving several hundred tons of coal at the pit's mouth, and 
tne most costly part of the work done to take out some thousands of 
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ffifis morq. Our xlisappointment and losses w.erp ^niet with th6 spirit: 
of youth and enterprise. We turned our attention, to other branches* 
of industry, but on looking back on the ruins of our (not unw9rthy) 
exertions, I have not ceased to hope and beheve that the Lehigh navir 
gation and coal company, when prosperity begins to reward them for 
their most valuab!<e labors, woiild teller to us a fair compensation 
at least for the worlt; done, and cxpejjditurjes made which contribu- 
ted directly tc^ their advantage* ' 

I mentioned that Josiah White ba^ \^s^ coaj sent down by us, 
Sagacious, ardaiit, and of expanded views, no mind in the city was 
more capabl,e of seeing at p. glapce, to xvhat accoui^t the vast depos- 
ites of coa| ipight be tAirned» Perfecting an artificial navigation along , 
a, rapid riypr, \yas to him a femiliar enterprise. With his partners 
Messrs. IJajL^to an(} Hazard he took m^iires to obtain possession of 
those minjesj ^d a charter for ll?e Lehigh nayigatjoii a^d coal com- 
pany. The rest i? mattpr of public hietpfyV I 

As one of the pioneers Jb t}ii^ gceat work of introducing the use of 
Anthracite cQal into our cities' and upon the sea board, I cannot bu^ 
look back with pride and pleasuire, upon the success which has fpHow- 
cd and grown upon our humble exertions, a success infinitely beyond 
the utmost stretch of o»ir inwigihations. Judging from what has 
been accomplished within th^ last ten years on the Lehigh, on the 
fSchuylkill, and by the Hudson and Ehelware pbalcompany, I do 
not question that, intesthan tefi year§ morie^ Anthracite coial fron^ 
the Wyoming aflid Lackawanna yalleys, will be in extensive use 
^throughout the Genessee country, on the lakes, at Detroit, Kingston, 
York, Montreal and Quebec. 

Note 1.^ — My friend Mr. AbieJ Abbott, who kindly yolunteered h^ 
servicps to see the ark through the rough water, and to y^rhose spirit 
we were mainly indebted for saving her from sinking ^yhen she stove 
pn the rocks, is now justly raised by merit to the highly responsible 
station, of superintendent of the Lehigh navigatjon and coal pompany^g 
extensive business at Mauch Chunk. 

Note 2. — The fact may not be uninteresting, that we were obliged 
to pay four dollars, anid for much of the coal hauled, four dol- 
lars and fifty cents a ton, over an exceedingly rough road of 
nine miles, where now by rail way, it is transported for twenty five 
cents a ton. Such are the triumphs of humap industry and art ! 
Such is the difference between the first experimental stfeps^ in a gmat 
undertaking, and the work perfected by capital and skill. 

All which is respectfully submitted, by 

Dear sir, your friend and servant, ' 

CHARLES MINEJR^ 
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No. 18. 



Extraata from the First Report of the Pottsnille Board of Trade. '^, 

So early as 1 790, coal was known to abound in this county ; but, 
it being of a different quality from th^t known to our smiths as bitu-- 
minous coal, and being hard of ignition, it was deemed useless, unttf 
about the year 1795, when a blacksmith, named Whetstone, brought 
it into notice, by using it in his smithery. His success induced seve- 
ral to dig for coal, and, when found> to attempt the burning of it i but 
the difficulty was so great, that it did not succeed. 
. About the year 1800, a Mr. William Morris, who owned a large 
tract of land in the neighbourhood of Port Carbon, procured a quan- 
tity of coal, and took it to Philadelphia, but he was* unable, with all 
his exertions, to bring it into notice ; and abandoned all his plans, 
Tetutned, and sold his lauds to Mr. Pott, the late proprietor. From 
that time, to about the year 1 808, nq farther efforts to use it were 
made. About that time, in cutting the tale race, for the Valley 
Forge on the Schuylkill, they struck on a seam of coal, which in- 
duced David Berlin, a blacksmith in the neighbourhood, to make trial 
of it ; his success was complete, and from that period, it has been 
partially used. 

In the year 1812, our fellow eitizen Col. George Shoemaker, pro- 
cured a quantity of coal, from a shaft sunk on a tract he had recent- 
ly purchased on the Norwegian, and now owned by the North Ameri- 
can coal company, and known as the Centreville mines. With this 
he loaded nine wagons, and proceeded to Philadelphia ; much time 
was spent by him in endeavouring to introduce it to notice, but all his 
effi>rts proved unavailing. Those who deigned to try it, declared Col. 
Shoemaker to be an imposter, for attempting to impose stone on them 
for coal, and were clamorous agednst him. 

Not discouraged by the sneers and sarcams cast upon him, he per- 
sisted in the undertaking, and at last succeeded, in disposing of two 
loads, for the cost of transportation — and the remaining seven he 
gave to persons who promised to try to use it, and lost all the coal 
and charges. 

Messrs. Mellon and Bishop, at the earnest solicitation of Col. Shoe- 
maker, were induced to make trial of it in their rolling mill in Dela- 
ware county, and finding it to answer fully the character given it by 
Colonel Shoemaker, noticed its usefulness in the Philadelphia papers ; 
and from that'period, we may date the triumph of reason, aided ]by 
perseverance, over prejudice. 

In the year 1813, sever6il small openings, were made in different 
parts of the county, by sinking shafts; and the coal, taken out, was^ 
vended to the smiths and others in the neighbourhood, at twenty-five? 
cents per bushel, or three dollars and fifty cents per ton, at the pits 
mouth. These shafts were sunk but a few feet, in the crop of the 
vein ; and the coal, raised by means of the common windlass and 
buckets, and so soon as they attained a depth where the water be- 
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came troublesome, (which seldom exceeded thirty ieety) the shaft Wd^ 
abandoned, and another sunk; and the same process undergone. 

In the year 1823, an improvement was made in the mode of work- 
ing, by substituting horse power and' the gin, for the windlass hereto* 
foi:e used, by which they were enabled to clear the water from the= 
shafts with greater facility, and to sink farther on the veins. But, 
with this, (as it was then conceived great improvement) they were on- 
ly enabled to run down the vein for a short distance, and the coal in' 
point of comparison was inferior, as experience has sinca taught, that 
the crop is not equal to the coal that is taken out lower, and when' 
/he roof and floor have attained the regularity and hardness, so ne-^ 
cessary to ensure good coal. 

At the period alluded' to rail-roads were unknown amongst us, and 
the mode of transporting was by common wagons, over roads at all* 
times bad', and through a country, where, from its mountainous cha- 
racter, th<3 horse was able to perform but little, ib comparison to 
what can be done on a plain arid level country. 

Yet, with all these difficulties the work was coniiiaued, and the 
price attained, (owing to the heavy expense of working) afforded but 
a scanty pittance to the men employed, without in any manner, reim- 
bursing the owner of the land for the loss of the timber, exclusive of 
the impoverishing of his coal beds.' 

As far back as 18M, drifts had beea ru» or the heads of veins, i» 
several places, and the coal brought from them m wheelbarrows ; 
but it was not until 1827, that the rail-road- was introduced' itito drifts, 
ajpd from that period to the present, drifts have been the universal 
mode. Improvements have been making from that to the present 
time, and it is believed they have attained that degree of perfection, 
which has so long been desired, and such, as to enable the miner ta 
work on the best and cheapest plan. 

The introduction of rail-roads into this county forms an important' 
era in the history of this district, and deserves the attentron of all whc 
Aire engaged, or in any manner interested in raining ;- as by their in- 
troduction, those distant beds of coal, that a few years since were be^ 
lieved to be too remote to admit of being worked, but wer^ held as a 
reserve for a future generation, and were supposed to be unavailing, 
Until all those beds lying on the canaf were- exhausted, and which are 
now brought into active use, and the whole regioa forming a district, 
averaging eighteen miles in length from east to ^est, and in breadth 
from north to south four miles is traversed or intersected by rail-roads^ 
and is rendered capable of being worked. 

Previous to the erection of any of the public raiUroads, our enter- 
prizing fellow citizen, Abraham Pott, constructed a rail-road' from his 
mines east of Port Carbon to that place, making a half mile. This 
served as a model, and may be termed the beginning from which alt 
Qriginated. 
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No. 19. 

iK^ries addressed to the comnuttce of the Gonyiig^am conventioa^ 

by the Senate committee. 

1 • — What is the extent of the eoal region in the counties of North- 
iiinpton and Luzerne, whose natural market is by the Lehigh? 

2. — What number of mines has Ixjen opened, and has it been sa- 
tisfactorily ascertained that the quantity of coal on the Lehigh, (ex- 
elusive of the Mauch Chunk coal) is sufficient to justify the construc- 
tion of canals or rail roads from the mines to the river ? 

S. — What has been the eifect of the acts anjd operations of the Le-. 
higli c^al and navigation company upon the enterprise and exertions 
of the owqers of these coal beds ? 

4. — ^Have the contemplated improvements, to connect the Susque* 
hanna with the Lehigh been in your opinion prevented or retarded by 
these acts? If so, state fully the facts upon which that opinion is 
based- 

5. — State generally the rcsource$ of the country bordering upon 
the Lehigh, and the probable ©fleets of a free navigation of that river 
^non the future prosperity of the community at lajrge. 



No. 20. 

Report, of the Committee of the Pe6ple »C Nescopeck Valley, upoi^ 
the subject of the Lehigh Navigation and the Coal Trade. 

To the committee of the Senate of Pennsylvania, appointed at the 
last session ta investigate the state q^ the eoal trade^ ^c. 

The undersigned, a committee appointed by the citizens of the val^ / 
ley of the Nescopeck, at a meeting held in Conyngjiam, on the fourth j 
of July last, beg leave to submit the following statement, in rpply to / 
the queries pn)posed to them by the Senate conmiittee : ^ 

Before proceeding to answer the queries submitted to us, it may not 
be amiss to call the attention of the committee to a branch of the sub- 
ject not specially alluded to, we mean the unconstitutionality of the ! 
jaw, under which the Lehigh coal and navigation exercise their pow- 
ers and privileges. 

In all governments, incorporationa have hitlierto been regarded 
with jealousy by the people, as institutions of a dangerous tendency, 
and likely to produce unfavourably results upon the well-being of th^ 
community where they exi^t. 

In England it is a settled rule of law, that no incorporation can ex- \ 

ist, except by act of parliament, the king's patent, or by prescription, j 

which pre^pposcsf a {Previous grant. In this country they are en- i 

tirely the creatures of legislative enactment, and consequently can ex- 
ercise no power, but such as are specially granted by the act creating 
them. They take nothing by implication, nor does the fact of their 
creation give them any powers under the common law ; and hence, no 
rights can vest in them, but such aS the Legislature may constitu- 
tionally transfer* 
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In Ekigland, where the doctrine of parliamentary omnipotence ia 
acknowledged, corporations are dissolved, whenever their existence ia 
found to be prejudicial to the interests of the country ^ and wo fipd 
that in the reign of Henry VIII, the monasteries were dissolved by 
act of parliament, upon the ground of their being injurious to th^ * 
country. If theii in England the question of expediency was made 
to bear upon this matter with such force surely in this country ^^ 
where privileged orders are opposed by the spirit of our constitution ^^ 
the Legislature wouI4 not hesitate for a moment, to repeal ^ law 
which in its effect is oppressive upon s^ large portion of the citizens of 
Pennsylva^, and it is not saying too much whe^ we make ^he as-n 
sertion, that our representatives are bound by every principle of pat- 
riotism to revoke all such grants as have beep inadvertently made^ 
and restore to the citizen those imrfiunities of which he has hper^ un- 
justly deprived. 

The Lehigh coal and navigation company owes its existence, ainj 
its important powers and privileges to the acts of assembly, passed ir^ 
1818 and 1 822, which acts, we believe, are probably unconstitutional^ 
and such as the Legislature had no po%Yer to enact. Qur reasons for 
this opfoion are. 

First. It is not corftpetentfor any government, (nor is such power 
- claimed at this day by the greatest despotism in Europe) to take the 
property of any of its subjects ^nd grant it to*others, except for some 
great national purpose, and then only, by n^aking an^ple compensa- 
tion to the party injured. 

If this proposition is true in the despotic governments of the worlds 
for a still stronger reason, the principle n^ust prevail in republican 
/ Pennsylvania ; and it is expressed in the stroingest language in the 
i constitution of the United States, which declares ^' that no state shall 
I pass any law impairing contracts," and " private property shall not be 
taken for public use without jiist compensation"; and yet strange a* 
it may seem, we find the Legislature in 18IP, sanctioning a contrary % 
doctrine, and in the face of the great cliarter of our liberties, wresting 
from the citizen his, private property, and transfering it to three men, 
who certainly had no peculiar claims upon the bounty of th^ govern* 
\ ment above their fellow citizens. 

The Lehigh river ia a public highway^ and has been so, since its 
first discovery. It needed not the sanction of ^uman laws to 
make it so ; its claims to this character rested upon the immutable 
decrees of the Governor of the universe. The whole world had an 
interest in its waters, and those whose lands joined it, had the usp of 
its waters, not only as a natural right, but by an esrpress, or an im- 
plied grant from the state, which is to be found in every patent ev^r 
issued by the commonwealth. When they purchased their lands, 
they also purchased the water power found thereon, and had an un- 
doubted right to the enjoyment of it, provided, the navigation of the 
river was not obstructed thereby, or the rights of their neighbours in- 
fringed. For this property the purchaser had paid the state a valua- 
ble consideration, and the faith of the government was pledged to pro- 
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then^ in the ftill enjoyment of their acquisitions ; yet after all this, 
y see with surprise and indignation, a weak an4 improvident Le^ 
ature seize their possessions, and hand them over unceremoniously 
(0 enricf? the coffers of a legalised aristocracy. 

Had it been necessary for any great public benefit that White, 
pauto and Hazard, should become the owners of all tha water power 
ppon the Lehigh, it would have been some excuse for such a meas- 
Bm. But the public interest did not require, that the constitution 
>houl4 be trampled upon, and the private rights of the citizen viola* 
Jed, ii^ order to construct the Lehigh canal. The canal could be 
pade without robbing one man to enrich another. But say the Le- 
lagh company, the water power of the river was given to us, as pay* 
jnent for making the canal. This cannot be true ; because the state 
pve the company the privilege of paying itself for any monies it 
night expend for that purpose, in the lolls upon the canal, when it 
liotild be completed. But if this assertion is true, it would only 
how, that the Legislature had violated another fundamental doctrine 
if our government and an express provision of our bill of rights which 
Jeclares that " taxes shall be equal ;" if however property can be thus 
laken without legal assessment to construct public works^ the burden 
of the measure is thrown upon a few for the benefit of all. 

Second. The whole country had a qualified property in the waters 
pf the Lehigh, and therefore die government had no authority to ob- 
Btruct its free imvigation; All might freely use it and no powfer on 
sarth could appropriate its advantages ex^jlusively to itselt The Le- 
[islature could not have changed the course of its waters from the 
)elaware td the Susquehanna, and such an attempt would be consid- 
ered as a high handed act of despotism, and a direct violation of the 
aw of nations. Yet under the law of 1 8 1 8 and 1 82^, the navigation 
)f the river is effectually closed against all but the Lehigh coal and 
lavigation company, and its consequences are more prejudicial, to 
he ptiWic good than the case above stated could possibly be. In that 
case it is probable that as many would be benefited by the change 
ps if the river continued to flow into the Delaware, but as it now is,. 
|bc natural navigation is destroyed, and the canal is made by the 
proscriptiye policy of the compliny a mere appendage to their mining 
operations, and so far from its being a public highway as was proba* 
biy intended by the Legislature, it is avowedly but a private road 
tod qnly used for the purpose of passing the company's coal to mar- 
ket. We say avowedly, because we are able to prove conclusively 
that the company charge their present prohibitory tolls on anthracite 
coal for the sole purpose of monopolising the trade and excluding the 
second coal field from competition with their own. 

Thirdly* The law of 1822 is unconstitutional, (if understood ac- 
cording to the company V construction of it,^ because it declares that 
the said company may " purchase, have, hold, receive, possess, enjoy 
tod retain to themselves and their successors, lands, tenements, here- 
ditaments, rents, goodsj, chattels and efects^ of whatsoeve kindy naturs 
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JW ?tt«lify^not exceeding in the whole QNE MILLION OF DGLr 
LARS. , r 

The coustruction given iq this section of the law by the corapany 
if correct, (which we shall deny in its proper pl«^ce,) would render it 
sa palpably unjust and unequal ini its opieratioBs upon the people, as 
would make it gdious in the most despptic gpvernrpent in the worl4 
and in the couptry we trust it will meet witli' the steady opposition of 
fjvery ma.i> wljo values the bfcssipgs of ciyij aijd rpligjous liberty. 
By this law at privileged order is created who are pompjetely without 
the operation of the laws of tlfe laiid. Under this section a company 
of merchants and trf^d^iis ^^e organised, wjio are tjiot personally re- 
sponsible for th^ir act^. Witli a caipital at OH^ 'MILLION they 
may co»trol and n^onopplize the conimercc of half the st^to. They; 
can command tfe market to suit their views at fill times. They can- 
not be ijidicted for their acts or punished for frauds in tl|f rao^t com- 
mon aflairs pf life. The compfihy have in (act but an ijl^al exist* 
ence as to all moral pprposes. Withovft a soul or apy tlijng tanga- 
ble upon whjcl) mora) obligation can re^t, it is ejpphatiqalty Vbove al| 
law> and althougli its tigcnts might soVnetirhes lie mode responsible for 
their misdeeds, the compfiny would , stride like a collossus over the 
temple of justice, regardless alike of the laws of God, or the rjgjits of 
man. / 

VVhei*^ we ^v1ouId ask the comniittct? are we to look for a constitu- 
tional provision, which gives. the Legislature powqr to grant such 
privilege to a company of men who are only Hpown by an impress^ 
ion of ornamented copper upon a piece of wa,%; ^nd >vhat Wpi^ld be 
said to an association of capitalists who should make an application 
for like powers at this day. We apprehend they would l)e ridiculed, 
from the Legislative halls as men demented, or treated with that scorn 
which belongs only to those who would build their fortunes upon tli^ 
ruins of pu r republican institutions. 
/ The undersigned are not disposed to deny that the Legislature might 
; lawfully pass any acts having for their object the improvement of the 
river Lehigh for the vst" of tlic public^ but we deny that the act of 
1818 and 182-2, have in their practical application had this cflectl 
on the contrary, they are but a shelter and protection to a few indi- 
j viduals in appropriating to their exclusive use and benefit the prop- 
( crty of the pubh'e as well as tlie property of individuals. The river 
)^ Lehigh is not now a Jiublic liighway, which every citizen may use, 
but only a private road from the Mauch Chunk coal mines to the 
\ Delaware river. If then the Legislature have power to pass laws 
like those complained of, the citizens of Pennsylvania have no pro- 
lection above the boors of Germany, and are at the. mercy of, and 
subject to the caprice ofadesi>otic government, which may at its plea- 
sure take from the citizen his property and divide it as the spoil of an 
enemy among those who happen to be more in favor. You must be 
satisfied e;eiitlemen, that no such power exists in Pennsylvania, and 
that the people when they framed the constitution, never dreamed 
I that any sudi should be extrted. What then is the constitutionAl 



pretext for taking private property for the use of corpora tvonsj? Therir 
IS no possible justification for sucK grants except that in the provision 
(he work shall be constructed for public use. The letter and theory 
of the constitution unite in perfect harmony, in sustaining the great 
principle of doing justice to individuals tiid at the eauie time promo- j 
ting the general good. 

When the property of an individual is required for public benefits^ 
the community, i. e. every individual who chooses bhall have an 
equivalent for what he pays, the right of using the property so dispo- 
sed of. Can any thing be more clear and undetiiable l 

In applying these principles to the present <case let it not be said that 
every individual who chooses may use the Lehigh canal, for if the 
loll demanded for the use of it be more than the value of his product 
ifter it has passed over, the right is not less a mockery ol* all the 
rights of the community than such U doctrine would be of the consiti- 
tuticHi. 

With the foregoing brief view of our constitutional objections we 
Vill proceed to answer your several queries, reserving the further 
tonsideration of this point to be resumed hereafter. 

We propose to consider your two first queries together. — 1 and 9* 
t'he coal region which must find its natural market by the Lehigh is 
of great extent^ and may be safely set down as embracing an- area of 
at least one hundred square miles. Its south eastern boundary ia 
marked by the Red Shale formation at Spring mountain, and its north* 
era and western limits are distinctly drawn by the Red Shale forma- 
tion at the summit of Bi^ck mountain. Its extent from northeast to 
southwest is about fifteen miles, and its breadth from southeast to 
northwest, from seven to eight miies. Beginning at its eastern ex- 
tremity near the river Lehigh, you discover anthracite coal in great 
abundance, sufficient to warrant a rail road to the river. In pursuing 
a southwestern direction from this point, strong indications of the ex- 
istence of the mineral present themselves until you reach the Beaver 
meadow mines, which we believe you have examined for yourselves 
and it is therefore unnecessary for us to speak of its gvenl extent. 
Coal is also believed to exist in the immediate neighborhood of these 
mines^ and the formation is continued in the same direction until yott 
reach the lands of Jacob Alter, Esq* who has opened a mine, and his 
experiments show conclusively the existence of an immT3n.se body of 
coal at this place, whicli is unquestionably connected with the Beaver 
Meadow formation. This is probably the south corner of this exten* 
sive region unless it connect itself with the Schuylkill and Mahandy 
deposrtes which is not improbable. ' 

From Alter^s mines,*ithe sanie indications continue to present them-^ 
selves in a westerly direction, until you reach the Black creek of the 
NescQpeck. Here, at the south base of Buck nfiotrntain a mine was 
opened some years since by Redmond Conyngham, Esq., who sent 
a few tons to the city of New York, with a view to excite the atten* 
lion of that city to the feasability of a plan to supply thejnhabitants 
trith fael from -this region* The subsequent devclopement at Car^ 
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bondale, and the proscriptive policy of the Lehigh company clit off alt 
prospect from that quarter, and the mine has not fiince been worked. 
From Conyngham's bed you pursue the range in a northeasterly direc- 
tion, until you reach Turnbuirs mill, « short distance from Mr. Cas- 
per Horn's on the Berwick turnpike. This mine has been worked 
several years, and the people of Nescopeck valley have derived their, 
principal supply froni thence. From our own personal knowledge of 
this mine, we have no hesitation in saying, that there is a sufficient 
quantity of coal to warrant the construction of a rail-road to the Le- 
high, and if the navigation was opened upon equitable principles, stock 
could be obtained for that purpose. 

About half a mile north east of this point, Mr. Casper Horn has re- 
cently made an opening and found coal, and is now mining with suc- 
cess ; it is of an excellent quality and in great abundajice. About 
two miles distant in the same dii-ection, near Hazel creek, another; 
o'^ning has been lately made with like success, and from this point to 
the place of beginning, strong evidences of coal are observable. 

You will observe gentlemen, that the above description embraces 
only the outer portion of the region, and within these lines we have 
not a doubt, but that a closely connected formation exists covering the 
whole area. It is worthy of remark that the region is distinctly 
bounded on the northwest and southeast by the red shale formation, 
aad not a vestige of it is to be found in the intermediate space, and 
when we add the fact, that every attempt to discover coal in this 
region has proved successful, we have the fullest assurance there is 
coal enough in this region to warrant the construction of rail-roada 
and canals to an indefinite extent. 

The three following queries will next claim our attention : la an- 
swering these queries, it will be necessary to enquire what have been 
these acts on the part of the company ; and in order to give you a 
flill understanding of the subject, we shall be under the necessity oC 
taking a brief viev/ of the history of this company from its first orga- 
nization to the present time. 

In the year 1 8 1 8, the general assembly passed an act,' entitled, 
*' An act to improve the navigation of the river Lehigh." By this act 
Messrs. White, Hauto, and Hazard, under certain regulations were 
authorized to make certain improvements in the navigation of the ri- 
ver, and as a compensation for their expenditures, they were author- 
ized to charge tolls, &c. By this act ihey were not made a corpora- 
tion, they had not even perpetual succession, or a common seal, but 
were simply partners in trade by the terms of their association. They 
were individually responsible for the obligations of the firm. Subse- 
quent to this grant, this Firm, mortgaged or pledged all their privile- 
ges in the navigation to a certain association in Philadelphia, called 
the Lehigh navigation company, and had also pledged the real estate 
of the firm to another association in that city, called the Lehigh com-, 
pany. These two companies amalgamated, and under an arrange- 
metit with White, Hauto, and Hazard, an application was made to* 
the Legislature for an act of incorporation, which was passed iti 1822. 
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.Sy this act all the privileges, which had been previously granted 't^ 

?5^hite, Haulo, and Hazard were vested in these two associations, 

^nder their corporate name, viz : " The Lehigh coal and navigation 

xxunpany", and at the same time the property pledged ^s aforesaid was 

also vejBted in the said company. The senate committee will observe 

that this company took nothing in relatiori to the navigation, but what 

\ had be«n het^sn granted to White, Hauto, and Hazard, by the act 

,of 1818. They acquired nothing in addition to the privileges of White, 

Hauto, aod Hazard, except the 'stockholders were not individually 

responsible for the acts pf the company, and such corporate powers a^ 

were specially granted them by the act aforesaid. By a careful ex- ^^ 

. fimination of tliis act, it will be seep that the sole object of the ' 

Legislature was to " improve the navigation of the riyer Lehigh", and 

in the language of the p^amble to the law, it ** was the manifest in^ 

terest of the commonwealth to promote by all proper means on object 

so important to t^ie state." This then was the cause, which moved 

the Legislatijire to grant this company certain privileges, one of whicfc 

was, to assess tolls upon the navigation, as a means whereby they 

might remunerate ^emselyes for monies expended in the constructioa 

of their canal, and for this purpose alone was this privilege granted ; 

and as to the company's right to make a canal, the Legislature only ^ 

made them t^e ipere trustees of tl)e state in regard to its use. It 

could never have been the design of the general assembly to give this 

.company the sole and exclusive use of t-he cana^, but on the contrary 

the whole act prayes beyond controversy, that it was intended as 9- 

public highway for all the world, and to this end alone were all the ^ 

provisions of the act dijrectisd. 

If this be the trne construction of this law, we woutd respectfully 
ask tliQ honorable committee, how the company can be justified it^ 
their high-handed measure, hitherto pursued in relation to the tolls * 
upon the canal, as we have befbre remarked. T?he canal is closed j 
against all but the Lehigh cpmpany — ^the tolls are charged not for 
revenue purposes, but as the company have often declared, for the t 
purpose pf preventipg any coal going to market but their own — is not J 
this a perversion of the design qC the Legislature? Is the object of/ 
the law attained ? Has not tlie considerf^tipn which induced the con- 
* tract between the state and cotnpany cqfmpletely failed ? In vasti 
has the property of individuals been,wrested from them ; in vain has 
the water of one of the finest streams of Pennsylvania been given 
away, if this company can thus violate every principle, which govern 
contracts between man and man ; and in vain 1^as the blood of ou« 
fathers been shed if such a trampling upon the rights of a community ^ 
can be tolerated in Pennsylvania. 

Independent of the high tolls charged on anthracite coal, we would 
direct the committee to the examination of certain other acts of the 
company, which we believe are wholly unauthorized by law, among 
which, may be enumerated, the high toll pn lumber, the toll on empty 
boats, their building houses to rent, buying and selling goods, and 

H 
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dealing generally as merchants ; charging toll on passengers, per 
capita, &;c. &c. ^^ ' 

That it ib unlawful to charge toll on empty boats, we need only re* 
fer to the law itself, and rfiat they have done so is proved by their 
table of tolFs and the con/ession of the acting manager in his pamphlet 
addressed to the Senate committee last winter, in which he attempts -^ 
to justify the measure by quoting the Schuylkill law, and saying, it is 
«' only neighbor like.*' The company will probably justify their acts 
in merchandising and building houses under the first section of the 
act of 182^. before referred to. But we contend that this section 
must have reference to the subject matter of the law, and it was nfever 
intended by the Legislature to make the company, merchants or 
landlords, any further than weis necessary to enable it to construct iHq 
canal. They could not have intended to permit to build up large 
towns and thereby controul the community by means of their relation 
as landlord and tenants, and yet under this very section we find thiW ^ 
company selling goads to the amount of thousands per anpum, mo- 
nopolizing the trade of the country to the total exclusion of individiiaf 
traders, and we have proofs that the company hfive prohibited in their ' 
townofMauch Chunk, the establishment of stores and ail other 
branches of business in which they were thernselves engaged^ and we 
are informed that upon this subject they were so cautious as to intro- - 
duce restrictive clauses in the leases to their tenents whereby they 
were restrained from business without the special license of the com- 
pany first had and obtained. ' ' 

We beg leave to state another fact connected with this branch of 
the subject, in which we apprehetid the Common wealtH are largely 
interested. The company at one time (about one year ago,) prohib- 
ited their boats from taking in any back loading from Philadelphia to 
Easton, though they were permitted to do so at any point on their 
own canal, and one member of this committee found' the truth of the 
above assertion in the great inconvenience he sufiered by the refusal' 
of the company to permit any boatman to take in a quantity of plaister 
for him which he had purchased in Philadelphia for the Nescopeck 
valley market. We will not say that the measure was dictated by a 
desire to keep the revenue of the Delaware division as low as possi*« 
ble or because they dealt in the article at their store in Mauch Chunk; 
but will leave it for your own investigation. Whether the prohibition « 
is still continued we are not informed. If these facts iare true,' arid 
that they are so, we pledge ourselves to prove, it may be asked what 
effect has this system thus pursued by the company upon the public 
generally. We answer, « ■ 

First. — The contemplated imiprovements between the two rivers 
have hitherto been effectually prevented, because no man would be 
foolish enough to invest money in canal or rail road stock while a 
company governed by such a system held m their possession and 
under their sole control the outlet of the country to market. The 
owners of coal beds, could not work their Inines because the onerous 
tolls would enhance the price of the commodity in market so that it 
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ooulU not compete with the coal from the -Schuylkill or the company's 
coal fipm the Mauch Chunk mines. We need only to refer you to 
the Schuylkill to show what this country might have heen had 
the company pursued a libeijEil policy and have made their canal a 
public highway according to the spirit and meaning of their contract 
with the Commonwealth. Another evil resulting to the state and es- \ 
pecially to the city of Philadelphia by reason of this policy is this : It 
is a fact within the knowledge of this committee that the merchants 
of Wilkesbarre, have, and are deserting the Philadelphia market and 
have actually made large purchases in the city of New York the ■ 
present fall, because aa they say they can send their goods cheaper 
and with much less embarresmeut by the Hudson ^nd Delaware ca- 
tial and Carboudale, than by the Delawai^e and Mauch Chunk canal. 
Is the state to look on quietly and see her own canal become woi*th- . 
less, the trade departing from her metropolis on account of this with- ' 
eriog policy 1 We trust not. We hope that there is sufficient intelli- 
gencein Pennsylvania to arrest the evi-! ; and how shall it be done? 
Permit us to suggest a remedy. .-- 

We stated in the outset that the law of 18?2 and 1818 was uncon* 
stitutional and we firmly believe so ; our reasons are before you, and 
we trust they will be duly considei-ed. We also believe that the. 
acts of the company amount to a forfeiture of their chartered 
powers and will bring them specially within the operation of the 2 'th 
section of the act of 1818. We say then here is a remedy ample and 
full, let these acts be repealed, either for the " m'suse and abuse" or 
on account of their unconstitutionality. And let a modified charter be 
granted in which the rights of all concerned sha'l be strictly guarded. 
If however, the Legislature ^ould deem it inexpedient to resort to 
8uch measures, we have another remedy which ^ve think could meet 
with no reasonable objection. 

It certainly would not be unreasonable that the Lehigh company 
should pay the same toll on the Delaware division which they charge 
others on their canal, it would only be measuring to them again such 
"lete as they measure unto others. Therefore if the tolls upon the 
Delaware were fixed at the same rate as upon the Lehigh, it would 
^ putting it upon the company to assess their own tolls on both ca- 
bals, and if their rates were low, so would be the Delaware, if high 
" ^he gin would lay at their own door'^^ Let it not be said that the 
<^wpany would take the bed of the river in that case; they can not 
^o it, and beside the state has the eontroul of the outlet at Easfon and 
^might use it effectually in the assessment of such tolls as would make 
It a matter of choice to pursue the canal to Bristol. 

And now gentlemen permit us to ask your attention to our answer . 
to your 6th query. — ^Independent of the inexhaustible coal mines, the , (, «> \ .i^ 
pine forest bordering upon the Lehigh might be made the source of I „-' > 

health which are now of no earthly benefit. A free navigation of the 1 t^'' * 
Lehigh would enable the owners of these wilds, to turn them into j 
fruitful fields, thousand of acres would be reclaimed from its present 
unproductive state, and where now is only heard the howl of the wolf 
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ahd the screach of the pantlkr, busy towns, and cultivated fam-f 
^ould soon be seen to spring up, sustaining an active and industrious- 
population. By a free navigation of the Lehigh, the rapid settlement 
of the whole country from the Schuylkill county line to the Easton 
and Wilkesbarre turnpike would be ensured, the trade of all northern 
Pennsylvania would bft secured to the city of Philadelphia. The Nes~' 
copeck canal would be made, thereby opening a direct water cpmmu- 
aication to western New York, Ohio and Michigan. A home market 
for the surplus production of the Susquehanna valley would be found 
at the distance' of twenty miles, in the Buck Mountain and Beaver 
Meadow coabregicm. These are a few of the benefits to be derived 
from a free navigation of the river Lehigh, and if some measures are 
not taken to remove the evil complained of, it needs' not the spirit &f 
prophecy to foretel that ih a few short years, Philadelphia will find, 
herself deprived of the trade of all northern Pennsylvania; she will 
find herself at the mercy of an incorporated company for her supply 
of fuel, the price of which may be raised'upon heiv citizens at pleasure.^ 
This country so rich iti mineral wealth will coxrtinue to be a wilder- 
ness, the state canal' from Easton to Bristol may or may not derive a' 
small revenue from the Mauchi Chunk monopoly, and fiiialy, if this 
ihcubus is not dislodged' from its present position we may anticipate at' 
no distant day that the political influence it will be able to exercise by 
means of its wealtti-and situation may prove destructive to our liber- 
ties. 

We ask then from the Legislature a candid and thorough investig^' 
tion of this subject. We ask it as a matter of right — we ask it of tH« 
iiiegislature as the guardiah of our rights and as the re^presentatites of* 
a? free people^ • • 

With great respect, we are gentlemen. 

Your very humble servaitts, 
J. A. GORDON, 
N. BEACH, 
J. DRUMHELLER, 
^- M. S. BRUNDAGE; * 

A. B. WILSON.^ 
Gonyngham, No\3Bmber 25, 1833. 



No. 21. 

ixtracU from the Jitmoen of the Lehigh Coal and NatigaHon' 

Company^ 

The Lehigh coal and navigation coiftpany, having given as full an^ 
swfers as was in their power to the queries of the committee of Se- 
riate, now beg leave to add, that they understand the opponents of 
the company from the Conynhara convention, propose to make their 
£isplies to the queries of the Senate committee, th^ vehiolct to bear 
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iSfeir oft ferulecichnrges against the>,company, to the new members of 
the Legislature. The company regret, that their opponents should 
Uike this uQ[;fair course after avoiditig the meeting, which they them* 
sfelves requested of your committee, for the special purpose of "hear-' 
iag charges against the Lehigh oompamy". Had they kept the ap- 
[ioiutnient, it woiUd have been easy &r the company to* imve refiited 
ill thei* changes, as at Mauch Chunk they had all tlio necessary do-- 
-Cuments for thepurpQse«> They must now advert^ by anticipation^ to 
Mich charges- as they suppose will be preferred against ihem^ that the* 
** bane and antidote" may go together* 

One serious charge was made that the company refused to permif 
Jacob Drumhellep to seneE his plaister by their boats. Fie 'vvas told,' 
ih reply to^his^ application, that the <jo»paiay IwidJ no arUkerity <i^fe^ 
the boats for hack Zoao^^ that he must tRake kis bargain with the boat- 
i^Mn for 'th0 fre%ht, that the company couid not admit pLiister or iner-' 
chandize to be seat on tke company's wharf in PhUadelpkia^ to be 
ioaded into boats, as it was- found to interfere too much with their coal 
business, advised hum to apply for theuse of JE« name's (the adjoin- 
hg) wharf n -/sch he ebfaifiedyand actually, sent his mercJumdize from- 
^ere in the company* s boats. We refer to our *' printed regulation* 
for boating coal" which yo«« will receive herewith to show» tliat the' 
(Company could not refuse to take back freight as that is specially pro- 
vided for in the first artfcle, which says " the boats, during the con- 
tact are to be ccmfiiied exdHsively to the busiijess of the company 
except for back frelghtSf^ and by the* third article ottf^e e94,tpact the' 
bade freight is hot to interrupt the regular trips of the boats. 

Tho conapany have* been accused of monopolising, and not permit- 
ihg any person^ to ke»p store at M aucfe Ghuak, of building houses to 
rent, of buying aad selling goods as merchants, &c. The fectsare . 
these :. Previous to the company making their establishment! at Mauclr 
Chunk, a number of abortive attempts had beea made to improve thd' 
navigation of the Lehigh, under vauious laws of the commonwealtlu 
The undeftaking. of the company waa expected to shaise the same 
fate, and even affer the Lehigh navigation was completed,- the Dda-' 
Ware canal was looked upon* as a failmse. Under tiiese cipciim- 
stances, nobody would purchase lots \t^ the wilderness, as the town of 
Mauch Chunk then, was ; the hands employed by the company must^ 
Bave houses to live in, and therfc was no atternative, but for the c6m-' 
pany to baild them' and make the house a pa^?t of the wages of the 
nifen at a stipulated price or rent; So with the store, which it became 
necessary for Mie comfmny to estal^tish, in order tliat the hands might 
be supplied^ with necessary articles at fair prices, without being sub- 
jected to the. expense of going from' four to six miles to the stor^ in' 
the countrj^. But, no obligation was ever imposed upon the hands 
to purchase at the company ^s store; In the same manfeer the com-- 
pany were obliged to build shops and furnish the tools, necessai^ foi' 
the manufacture of every thing required by their business, and em- 
ploy workmen by the month, or send eighty miles to Philadelphia for 
tvery thitig they A'anted. Buty upon the Delaware canal beingj)rov- 
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ed to form >f ith ih€ Lehigh canal a practicable connection between 
Mauch Chunk and tide, the situation of that place became entirefy 
changed ; there was then no difficulty in finding purchfisers for lots, 
and houses, stores and taveras, besides various manufactories have 
been established there by individuals on lots, purchased by them free 
from all restrictions. The Mauch Chunk newspapers, which you will, 
receive herewith will confirm this representation, by the advertise- 
ment of town lots for sale in Mauch Chunk, and the advertisements 
of the, various storekeepers, mechanics, tavemkeepers, &c. located 
there since this change. The company, by being sourrounded by ci- 
. Vilization, were enabled to relinquish all the various operations, which 
they were obliged in the wilderness state to carry on, and now have 
every thing done on contract by individuals as in other towns. 

The Mauch Chunk newspapers will also give a list of tolls estab- 
lisTied on the Lehigh, which on the average will be found as low, or 
perhaps lower than those of any other canal, made by an incorpo- 
rated company. This toll list will conclusively show that HhiladeF- 
phia is not loosing the trade of tl^ Wyoming valley in conseqcrence of 
^ *« exorbitant tolls," as has been charged against the coirtpany, though 

it would havQ been nearer the truth had that result been placed to ac- 
count of hauling nearly double the distance, over a rough mountainous 
turnpike from tlie Lehigh to Wilkesbarre, that is travelled on a de- 
scending road from Carbondale to the same point. 

But the jnain difficulty is the " enormous toll'* as -our opponents 
style it, on coal. The company have no doubt char&ed a higher rate 
on this article thaii has usually been charged for the same distance on - 
other canals, but it will be recollected, that coal is the only article to 
be, calculated upon for revenue on the Lehigh, whereas, other canafe 
are favored with all the different kinds of agricultural and manufac- ; 
tu red products in adtii^ioTi to coal. » '. 

The tolls on coal, however, were always fixed so low, that coal 
could be taken to market by the Lehigh a^ low as by any other route, . 
and at a less rate of toll than was actually paid by the cempany 
themselves on the coal which they sent down, in the amount of inte- 
rest on the cost of the navigation. To show that coal could be taken 
to Philadelphia by the Lehigh to a handsome profit, even when the ! 
toll was twenty-nine cents, and four mills higher than it isa^t present, 
<ve beg leave to refer you to Hazard's register for April 1 828, bottom 
of page 249, for the estimate of the cost of coal, given by the president 
and managers of the Beaver meadow rail-road and coal company to 
their respective stockholders, and this eoidenct cannot be suspected of 
giving a result too favorable to the Lehigh company. The result is ; 
Ihat by their o^vn statement, coal can be taken from the Beaver mea- 
dows to* Philadelphia for three dollars and thirty cents, incfuding the 
loll on the Lehigh, and thirty cents for contingencies, while at that , 
time the price of coal in Philadelphia was from Kve dollars to six dol- 
lars and fifty cents per ton. Here then, is a complete refutation of 
the charges so often made, " that the Lehigh is not a public highway, 
because the totb on it amourni to more than the value of the articles 
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yfhtn arhved at market," and " that the tolls ^ve^ charged not for r^ 
venue, but, as the company have declared'^ (so our oppon«ntsfi5ay, but 
^hich we deny) " for the purpose of preventing all coal going to mar- 
ket but their own.'* . ' 

The fact is, the Lehigh toll on coal is not half as much per ton per 
inile as is charged on the Delaware and Chesapeak canal, and not 
half what the act of incorporation of the Lehigh company authorizes 
to be charged, the toll on lumber is lower than on the state canals. 

Charging toll on " empty boats" has also been considered a viola- 
tion of our charter. By refering to the seventh section of the " act to 
improve the navigation of the river Lelugh" passed 2Cth March 1818, 
it Will be iseen that the boat is to be marked >vith the tonnage she " is 
ta'pable of carrying*'* and shall be permitted to pass on the said navi- 
gation for the price to which f Ae number of tons so marked on her 
«hall amount agreeably to the rates per ton hereinafter established.'* 
Now here is full authority for charging full toll, whether the boat is 
loaded or empty, but no advantage has eve;r been taken of this, as will 
f)e seen by the toll list. No toll is charged on the boat, when she has 
a full cargo on the Lehigh, though on the Pennsylvania canal the same 
toll is chafgecl on the boat, whether loaded or empty. 

There is no charge of toll on passengers ** per capita'* nor in any 
other way. The toll is on passenger boats f and wUhin their tonnage. 
The charter of the Lehigh coal and navigation company has been said 
to be unconstitutional, and the Legislature has been asked to repeal 
4t on that account. If this charter be unconstitutional, every other 
charter to turnpike companies, navigation companies, rail-road com- 
panies, banks, &c. are precisely in the same predicament, and must 
^hare the same fate. The Lehigh coal and navigation company, 
however, believe their charter to be perfectly consistent with the con- 
stitution, but they do with all deference submit, that the courts of law 
Are the proper tribunals for the determination of this question. All 
these and other charges against the company were prosecuted with 
their fullest force before the committee of the Senate, to whom the 
subject was referred, for the whole of the last session, and at its close 
the chairman of that committee now deceased, as you will all recol- 
lect, declared upon the floor of the Senate, that no proof had been ad- 
duced that the company had in any way exceeded the privileges 
granted them by their charter. ' 



NO. 2.\ ^ 

Office of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Co. 

Carbondale, January 2d, 1834, 

To S* J* Packer Esq* Chairman of the Committee appointed by the 
Senate of Pennsylvania on the subject of the Coal trade. 

Sir — ^The printed queries submitted by the committee appear to 
have relation almost exclusively to the Schuylkill coal region, in re- 
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3%fi.qce Xo whloh ;U is presumed they were framed. While it is ^tt^ 
(desire of the Delaware and Hudson canal company through its ofe- 
'cers and agents, to aid and facilitate the labors of the comraittee, by 
ftirnishiDg to it all the information that the operations' and experience 
.of this con!»pany wijl permit, it is suppoisl€?d that it would be inexpedi- 
ent and iraiproj^er to present answers to such queries as are not' spe- 
cially directed to them, <^r have norelation.to the locahtyfind business 
of the conipany. Of this description we suppose the Ist^ 2d, 3d, 5th5 
*7th, 9th, l^th and 1 3t^ printed queries to be. 

In answer to the 4th inquiry we have no hesitation ki saying that 
jtlie coal business could not have been commenced to any good pur- 
pose, nor could it j^ow be pursued with effect in the Ladif wanna val- 
'ley except tjirough the mediums of an incorporated compajiy^* very ex* 
pensive works beyond the powjer of individual enterprise arid capital^ 
had to Jkie constjructed before a market for tfce coal coulcj be reached, 
jand as yet the r9sources and population of the Lackawanna coal re- 
gion, are inad^uate to the empfoyment of those works. 

6th. — We are not aware from our experience, that ** a population 
or community, growing tip under an incorporated con^p^ny differs 
from that create^ By 'itadividual operators*" It is to be remarked, 
however, that thw company pomm<?nced its operations in a wilderness 
land in the prosecution of it^ business has acted upoja the piinciple that 
|he prosperity and advancemei^ of the company and that of the adja- 
cent and surrounding country, wa§ poe and indlyisable. Hence its 
ittim has been to facilitate by eveij^y f^eaijs in its power, the advance- 
ment of population, and the eyp^insion oSfi^gricuJt^ural, manufacturing^ 
mechanical and mercantile pursuit^, withiil' Ae sphere of its influence. 

8th.- — We have Jio experience or data on jtjiis head, except what is 
iferived from our own oj>erations, aisd in ansyer to the 4th (juery, wq 
have already stated that here tlje business could not be pux^ued with 
^ny eflfect by individ.»als; of course the question of compamtive econo: 
my does m^ arise. ' • - ^ . . 

tOth. — The consumption of coal is ^inqupstio^ably increased by 
having a coastant supply in market, as that produces low and uni- 
jfbrm prices. The operations of this company in thp eoal business 
commenced in the fall of 1 82P. The quantity of coal sent to market by 
it in each year has been as follows, to wit : 

. In 1829, 7,000 tons.— ^ 1 8i30, 4*21,00(1 tons.— 183i, 54,000 tons 

18Sx% 84,^r to?i».— 18S5, 111,7?7 tons. 

11 th. — ^We have no means of ascertaining the amount of capital in- 
vested by individuaiB^ the coal business and improvements connected 
therewith. But it is believed, that the capital thus invested by com- 
panies and individuals in Pennsylvania, may be safely taken ai about 
twenty millions of dollars. . 

In reply to the inquiries specially adrfrdssed to this company we 
have to say that the extent of canul and rail road, made by it is one 
hundred and twenty-three miles, to wit: Canal one hundred anti 
seven miies, aiad rail road sixteen iniles, at a cost of two millions thr^jc 
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hundred and three thousand five hundred and ninety nine dollar3 and 
^ ftfty three cents. 

The locks df the canal are seventy-five ieet long and nine feet wide; 
boats carry thirty two tons. The number of inclined planes on the 
rail road are eight— rfjve of them ascending planes worked by sta* 
tionary steam engines^ and three of them descending planes acting by 
gravity* ' - 

It has already been stated that the operations of this company 
commenced in a wilderness. Their improvements were undertaken 
in 1825 and conipleted in the fall of 1829. A few facts will demon- 
strate their effects upon the general prosperity of the country, and 
their consequent importance to the public. In 1 828 there was but 
one building on what is now the site of Carbondale ; nor was there 
any road leading to it^ save one constructed by the company. It now 
.contains a population of two thousand three hundred souls, occupy- 
ing good buildings, and there are turnpike roads passing through it, 
on which daily stages are running. It is one of the best cash markets 
in Pennsylvania for every agricultural product, and in addition to the 
coal trade, a large amount of lumber business is done here, upwards 
of three millions of feet of lumber passed over the road last year and 
it is presumed that the quantity will reach five millions this year. It 
has already reached four millions of feet most of which passes by canal 
to the Delaware river, and by it to the city of Philadelphia. Hones- 
dale was also a wilderness in 18-28. It now contains a population of 
Id 00 persons, and is daily increasing. This rapid advancement is 
marked by corresponding improvements in the surrounding country, 
which finds an abundant market on the line of the works ; land which 
might before the construction of these works have been purchased for 
two dollars per acre cannot now be had for ten. The number of 
miners and laborers in the employment of the company at Car- 
bondale is four hundred. The number of hands employed on the 
rail road, in the transportation of coal, and in its superintcndance 
and repair is one hundred and eighty. The number of horses em- 
ployed in transportation on the road is eighty six. On the line of the 
canal including tock tenders there are two hundred and thirty persons 
in the employment of the company. To these may be added at Hones- 
dale and Rondout, fifly engaged in the labor, &c. incident to shipping 
coal down the canal and coastwise, making a total of nine hundred 
and sixty persons in the immediate employment of the company and 
depending for subsistence on it. To these however may very properly 
be added the crews and horses engaged in running three tmndred 
coal boats for the company, being two men, a boy and horse to each 
boat, so that the total number of persons and horses finding employ- 
ment and subsistence in the company^s business is eighteen hundred 
and sixty men and boys, and three hundred and eighty six horses. 
During the year 1832 this company loaded at Rondout (the outlet of 
the canal) upwards of nine hundred vessels carrying altogether rising 
eighty thousand tons of coal, to various places on the North River, 
the city of New York and eastern ports. Up to the 1st September of 

15 
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the current year, it had loaded at the same place six hundred ainl 
twenty nine vessels, fifty of which averaged three hundred and twenty 
tons each ; of subsequent shipments we have no accounts at this place.; 
Anthracke coal is used to drive the stationary steam engines of the 
company on its rail roEul; it is also used in two steam boats owned by 
the compwhty aiid employed by them in towing coal boats and barges 
on the waters of the North river. It is preferred lo w^ood for those 
purposes, both o^ the score of economy and convenience. The saving 
as compared with wood is estimated at '33^ to 50 per cent. 

The annual increase of the conipany's business has already been 
stated. Its operations are limited to the capacity c^ the rail road over 
which however it contemplates sending during the yeiar 1 834, one 
hundred and fifty thousand toAs of coal, whic^h can be done with less 
effort, than the business of the current year has required. 

In fixing the rates of toll on the rail road, the article of coal wasr 
left open to be adjusted with any one who might choose to have that 
article transported on the road. It must be obvions to the committee, 
that on a roaid of this colVstrtiction, the rate would necessarily depend 
very much on th6 quantity that any person might desire to carry 
over the road and the arrangements that he ivould make for starting 
at regular periods atid receiving it at Honesdale, so as to avoid inter- 
ruption and embarrassment in the daily of)erationi of the road» 
which must be conducted with systematic precision. On the canal 
the toll on coaf is at present fixed at one and a half cent per ton, 
per mile* But the company would not hesitate to fix a lower rate on 
the article, if any individual oi company should think proper to con- 
struct a rail road forming an addhional communication between the 
canal and the coal field. 

Very riespectfully sir, your most obedient servant, 

JOHN WURTS, Pres't. 



No. 23. 

Senate Chamber, Harrisburg, February If, 18S4.r 

Dear Sir— Understanding you ar6 preparing a report, relative to 
tfie coal trade, and the importance of the same to the interests of 
Pennsylvania, I beg leave to mention a fact, as it regards the bitumi- 
nous coal of the west branch of the Susquehanna. 

My father, Sam'l. Boyd> of Lancaster, Pennsylvania^ at an early 
day, took up and patented a small tract of land on the west branch 
of Susquehanna, about three miles above the town of Clearfield, on the 
opposite side of the river, which is now the county town q£ Clearfield 
county, at that time known- hy the Indian name of Chinclecla- 
Hipose. This tract of land, lying on the river, rose oh the margin of 
the stream, into a hill of some magnitude. My father, in surveying 
lands in this neighbourhood, perceived the indications of coal, which' 
induced him to lay his warrant upon this tract. Many years alter- 
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wi^rds, io the autumn qf 1 803, 1 made 9 journey to thftt part of the 
country, and found from inspection, that coal was abundant in that vir 
cinity, and that some had been taken out by blacksmiths for manur 
fecturing purposes. As J wished to try the practicability of bringing 
this mineral to market, from what was then a wilderness country, J 
fnade an arrangement with a settler in the neighbourhood to build an 
srk for. the purppse, ©f removing th^e same, with a cargo of coal down 
the Susquehanna* "^ 

In March, 1804, 1 ^eqta person accustomed to miniiig to open t^he 
vein of coal, and to load the ark, which was j^complished, and earjy 
in the month of 4pril the same year, the ark, with the first cargo of 
bituminous coaj passed safely the Conewago falls, and landed her coal 
at Columbia, ^Lancaster county. This ivas the first cargo of tj^e kind 
that ev^r floateid down the west branch to this, point of landing, and if 
was a matter of great surprise to the inhabitants of Lancaster county, 
to see an article, with which tbjey were wholly unacquainted brought 
to their own doors. The blacksmiths soon found the value of this mi- 
neral, and after trying it in making iron, they purchased this new arr 
ticle freely. The coal was gold at thirty -one cents per bushel at Colum^ 
bia, and remunerated me for th^ expens^e of building thp ark, and nar 
vigating the same on this first stone coal expedition. If you think 
this information worthy of inserting in your report,, you are at liberty 
to make use of it. ^ 

Very respectfully, yours &c. 

WM. BOYD. 

^. J. Pnckisr. 



Extracts from the Report of the Prudent a?id Managers of th^ Philips- 
. burg and Juniata Railroad Company to the Stockholders.. 

Th^ uses, for which bituoinous opal is .especially adapted are for 
doniostic purposes, the s^rte generally, and more particularly for air 
furnaces, steam engines, m^ smiths work ; for the production of hy- 
drogen gas, and in the ^rm of coke for the smelting of ores. 
The first of these, thou^ the last in importance, where manufacto- 
ries are extensively carr^don, will probably on ih^ first establishment 
of the road, constitute^ large proportion of the demand. As one ton 
of coal is fully equal^n its effects to three cords of wood,* whilst it m 
a much safer and -^ss troublesome kind of fuel, it is very obvious, 
that, wherever ^wood costs more than one dollar and fifty cents 
per cord, andi c^^ can be obtained for five dollars per ton, the latter 
will be prefer^^ for domestic purposes. 

*A rec^^ experiment made on board the king William steam 
packet frd'* Pictou to England, exhibits the proportion as exceeding 
three coi^''^ ^^ wood to one ton of bituminous coal, and the Ithica and 
Oswcgrrail-road company rate four cords to the ton. 
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The decided advantages, in the use of bituminous coal, for the gene*, 
ration of steam, may b^ comprised under two heads, safety and eco- 
nomy. To establish a claim to the lirst, it may be necessary to ex-, 
plain the cause, to which practical men attribute nine-ten.ths of the 
accidents, which have happened of late years to stean^ boats on the 
waters of the United States. A reference to most of those cases will 
show, that they have generally occurred immediately after the boat 
has left some landing place : The practice on arriving at the landing 
is, (owing to the uncontrokble nature of a Wood fire) to- let ofTsteaoi^ 
which is often done to such an extent, (particularly on the western 
waters, whfere the boilers used are very small, with flues usually 
passing through them, still further reducing their capacity) that too 
little water remains in the boilers, to prevent the inordinate action of 
fire upon them. In this situation, they become nearly red hotj an4 
when the boat proceeds again on h«r passage, with tlie neces- 
sity of immediately replenishing them, the forcing pump is set in 
operation, when the cold water injected, coming in contact wit^ 
the red hot iron, the expansion is so terrific, that it becomes a mat- 
ter of wonder, not that so many, but so /eu? accidents l^ve oc- 
curred. Now with bituminous coal, no danger, whatever, can be ap- 
prehended from this source. Five minutes before the arrival of the 
boat at the landing place, the fireman opens the doors of the furnace, 
and throws on the fire a quantity of small coal (such only ought to 
be used for steam engines generally) without stirring the fire. The 
cold air rushing l>etween the now black mass and the boilers, will 
prevent accession of heat, and during the five minutes to elapse be- 
fore the boai stops, the principal part of the steam previously gene- 
rated, will have been used, a^d none whatever need be let off : Wh«^ 
desirable to proceed, it is only necessary to stir the fire, close the 
' docgrs, and the boat immediately pursues her way with well filled 
boilers, and without the slightest danger. As a proof of the correct*' 
ness of^ this reasoning, it may be asked*^ to \vhat othet cause is to be! 
attributed the safety of the English steamboats, which use bitf^mmms 
coal exclusively, and on board of whicU wo never hear of the explo- 
sion of boilers, although accidents occasbned by carelejBsness aod 
running foul of each other, do sometimes occur._ As, however, oaei 
instance of an engine conducted on this pf^in at home, is worth hun- 
dreds at a distance, the board are happy to h^e it in their power to. 
convey an invitation, on the part of the propn^r of the screw facto- - 
ry at this place, to all practical men, to visit ano^xamine personally 
the mode practised in the management of the st^ engine, at which 
little or ho steam ever escapes whilst the hands a^ at dinner, and 
during the night, and at which the fire is never suffeed to be extin- 
guished, except when it becomes- necessary for the puioose of clean- 
ing the boilers. \ . 

The economy in the use of bituminous coal for steamwots will de- 
pend much upon the situation where it may be used ; butNat us sup- 
pose a case on the Hudson river, which is as remote from tg mines, 
as^ there is any probability of this coal being transported. T^ Jai^e 
boats on the Hudson consume during a trip from New York t6^lbu- 

\ 
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ny, which occupies from ten to twelve hours from forty to forty-five 
cords (short lengths of pine wood, at an averj^ge of four dollars per 
cord/ equal to thirty.five cords, full measure of one hundred and 
twenty-eight cubic feet, at five dollars .per cord, one hundred and se- 
venty-five dollars. With well constructed fireplaces, eleven chal- 
drons of coal, would accomplish the same result, which at nine doUajs 
per chaldron, at which it is believed it can be afforded, is nmety-nine 
dollars, or, a saving of nearly one-half, besides occupjring only one- 
fifth of t}ie space, and thereby allowing so much more room for pas- 
sengc^rs, s^nd diminishing in like ratio the cost of hauling, &c. With 
such decided advantages iir-its fevour for the generation of steam, it 
is only necessary for the facts to be promulgated, and the article fur- 
nished in sufficient quantity, to insure an immediate demand for the 
Hupply of steam engines of all descriptions. 

For the production of hydrogen gas, for lighting towns, factories 
an^ houses, large^quantjties of bitun^inous coal (as the' cheapest ma- 
terial from which it can be obtained) ^ve used in England. In Lon- 
don, it is stated that, up to 18 SO, one thousand miles of pipes, for 
lighting the streets, had been laid, and that the consumption of coal, 
for this purpqse, was thirty-eight thousand chaldrons in that year, 
in- Liverpool and Manchester, it is believed, the consumption is much 
greater, in proportion to the population ; as, in the former place, gas 
is moie in use for lighting private houses, into whjch it is introduced 
^y gas companies, who provide the apparatus, receiving thjeir jemu- 
heration according to the quantity of gas actually used, which is de- 
tei mined by a guage connected with the reservoir or gasometer ; and 
ii| the latter place, the ordinary consumption is ^till farther increased, 
))y the enorn^ous supplies requisite for the factories. But the use of 
pis is not confined to large towQs. There are few places of the size 
f>f Burlington, that are not lighted by it ; and a member of this board 
remembers to have even seen it employed for lighting a sohtary turn- 
pike gate> between Stockport and Macclesfield. The mode of extract- 
ing the gais from bituminous coal, is by a very simple process of dis- 
tillation, in the course of which, tar and ammoniacal liquor are also 
disengaged, the residuum, in ^e retort, being coke. The following 
^mate of the product of one chaldron of coal, subjected to this pro- 
cess, is taken from page 186 qf "Cooper on Gas lights,*' to which the 
board refer, for a n^ass of interesting information on the subject ; com- 
prising the evidence qf many scientific and practical men, taken be^ 
fore a committee of the House of Commons. 

*^One chaldron of coal, from twenty-five to twenty-eight cwt. or 
thirty-six bushels, produces from li tp li chaldrons of coke — ^from 
150 to 1 ^ lbs. tar, at 10 lbs. the gallon— from 220 to 240 lbs. or 22 
to 24 gallons of ammoniaical liquor, and about 10,500 cubical feet of 

gas." 
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No. 25. 
Estimate of the cost of delivcTing at Middletown and Philadelphia, 
bituminous coal of t&e first quality, from the Karthaus and other 
mines on the West Branch, Clearfield county. 

Bituminous coal of the first quality, can be delivered on 
the river bank, from the mines, in any quantity re- ^ 
quired, at three cents the bushel, calculating thirty 
bushels to make a ton, which is ninety cenUper ton, S ^^ ^Q 
The cost of an ark at the coa}, is 50 OQ 

The expense incurred in rupnifig by tfie river from the 

mi|[^es tQ Middlatowri, is ^ 85 OQ 

175 50 

From this deduct the price of the enipty ^rk, a^ ^ner- 

ally sold in Middle|own, 25 00 

Cost of 45 tons at BifiddtetQwn, by the river, from Clear- 
^ field county, 150 50 

First cost per ton, at Middktown, is S 34 

First cost per bushel, at Mid()l<^town, is H-^qr 

Owing to the dangerous navigation qf theriyer above Dunsburg, forty 
five tons is as gre^t a load as can b^ brought down in safety ; and 
the dams erected m the Susqueh^na also prevent those engaged in 
the trade from r^inning a heavy loaded ark, as they will- not run the 
dams safe ; for thesQ reasoqs, there can be but a very limited supply 
obtahied ; nearly all that comes down is qonsumed in the country 
bordering on the Susquehanna^ from Northu(nbcrland to Columbia ; 
a very small quantity ^each^ Philadelphia, where it sells readily at 
twenty-five cents the bushel. Theri^ is generally brought down- in 
this manner, about ten thousand tons p^r year. 

A statement of the eost of delivering coal from the same najines by. 
the river to the head of the West Branch ca,nal at Dunnstown) thence, 
by the Pennsylvania canal to, M iddkitpwn, provided that the rocks 
were taken out of the. channel of the^ river, so as to admit of loading 
sixty tons in place of forty five Ions as is calci^k^ted^ in sjiatement by 
the river: 

First cost, qf sixty tons at the mines, ninety cents per ton, $^i OOi 
Price of an ark at the mines, 50 00. 

Cost of running in the river from the mouth of Ander- 
son's creek to the canal, 30 00 
Toll on the Pennsylvania canal from Dunstown to Mid- 
dletown, 130 ipileg, half a pent per ton per mile, 39 00 
Bxpense of bringing the ark to Middletown by the canal 54 00 

$^17 00 
Deduct the price of empty ark at Middletown, 25 00 



' 



Cost of sixty tons at Middletown, 8192 00 
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Cost per ton at Middletown, three dollars and twdv« rentfe. 
do. bushel, do. ten cents and four tenths. 

Provide the natural channel of the river was improved so as icf 
adnait sixty tons to be brought in safety to the head of the Pennsylva- 
nia canal, say ai an expense often thousand dollars judicio«sly ^i- 
pended on the most difficnlt parts of the river, would enable those en- 
gaged in th6 trade to bring down a large quantity, say fiily thousand 
tons per year and the quantity would be increased every year. The 
tolls arising to the state on fifty thousand tons, carried on the Penn* 
sylvania canal at Dunnsburg to Middletown alone, would be, at the 
present rates of toll,* one half cent per ton )per mile, thirty two thou- 
sand five hundred and sixty dollars. 

The toll and freight from Midclfetown to Philadelphia by the canal 
and Columbia rail road, per ton one dollar seventy eight centa. 
Whole cost at Phialdelphia, per ton, ^vg dollars. 

Bituminous coal, of the same quality, as that of the above descrip- 
tion, which by competent judges and manufacturers, by testimonials 
certified by them, has been pronounced to be " equal or superior to 
any coal, (they had used,) either American or English," sells readily 
at present at thirty cents per bushel in Philadelphia, or per ton 29 <jO 
First cost at Middletown, by canal and rail road, S3 J 2 

Freight and tolls from Middletown to Philadelphia by ^ 
the Union canal &c., or the Pennsyhrania canal to 
Columbia, and thence by rail road, say 1 88 

5 00 



Dlfierence in first cost at Philadelphia on the ton, S4 00 

N. B. One ton of bituminous coal is at feast equaf to two and a 
half cords of wood, for the use of steam machinery. The saving that 
therefore would accrue to the city of Philadelphia, by the use of bitu- 
minous *' Karthaus coal," instead of wood, would be as follows, viz: 

i?ay price of wood in the said city five dollars per cord 
is for two and a half cords, $12 50 

First cost of coal in do. as per within sta.temenf, 5 00 



Clear saving to the city on 50,000 tons «t $7 50 is f 375,000 OO 
Or on fifty thousand tons of coal between nine dollars 

the present price, or 8450,000 €0 

And five dollars the price it would cost per within 

estimate, 250,000 00 



Or at four dollars less first cost, ©eO(»,000 OO 

PETER A. KARTHAUS. 
Harrisburg, Febf uiary 10th, 1834. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

We whose names are hereunto subscribed, have tisod the bitumin- 
ous coal from the West branch of the Susquehanna, called Karthaus 
Coal, and. take great pleasure in recommending them to manufactu- 
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rers and smiths, and for steam boats. We have found them equal 
or superior to any coal we have ever used, either American or English. 

MERRICK & AGNEW, 340 Vine Street. 
HENRY DERINGER, 370 N. Front St. 
• JOHN MAYWEG, 133 Dilwyn Steret. 
JONAS GLEASON, 259 High Street. 

Philadelphia. 



No. 26.' 

Estimate of Mr. PAtZip*/ President of the Philipsburg Rail Road 

Company. 

Actual cost of thirty tons of coal delivered at Philadelphia per rail 
road and Union and Schuylkill canals. 

Digging and delivering into rail road cars, thir- 
ty tons of coal at one and a half cents per bushel, 
thirty two bushels to the ton, or forty eight cents 
per ton, 2 14 40 4 

Toll on rail road* as fixed by act of assembly, 
two cents per ton per mile, twenty eight miles, 16 80 

Cost of transportation on do. at the rate at 
which, agreeably to the recommendation of the 
engineer it is intended to apply to the Legislature 
to constitute the company public carriers, same 
as toll, 16 80 

Loading into boats ten cents per ton, 3 00 



TOLLS ON CANALS. 

On the Pennsylvania canal from rail road to 
Middletown one hundred and twenty four miles at 
one half cent per ton, per mile, as ppr printed list, 18 fO 

On Union canal eighty miles at three fourth 
cents per ton per mile as per printed list. 

On Schuykill canal sixty miles at one and a half 
cents per lock, on thirty two locks charged *!br, 
or forty eight cents per ton, 

Charge on return boat, if empty,. on Schuylkill 
canal, 



$ 51 do 



18 00 



14 40 



1 22 



BOATING. 
On man, one boy, and one horse form an ade- 
quate appointment for a boat of thirty tons, which 
will travel, on an average, twenty six miles per 
diem, total distance from rail road to Philadelphia, 
two hundred and sixty four miles, the double of 
which five hundred and twenty eight miles will 
occupy twenty day?, and a half. 



52 22 
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One man per pay 21 00 
One bo}?, do. 50 

Keeping of one horse. 50 — ^8^2 OP— 2' i davs, 41 00 

USE OF BOAT AND HORSE. 

Cost of Boat two hundred and fifty dollars. 
Use thereof for twenty and a half days at twenty 
per cent per annum, of nine months navigation, S 70 

Cost of horse and gears, one hundred dollars. 
Use thereof for twenty and a half days at twenty 5 

per cent per annum for use arid risk of death, 111 "i 

Prime cost of tliirty tons on board the boat, 8149 03 

At Philadelj)hia or per ton 84 97 , 

The distance from the Eastern termination of ihe rail road to Phil- , 

adelphia by the Pennsylvania canal and tlie Coluu^bia rail road is 
two hundred and twenty four miles. 



No. sr^. 

Lycoming Mines, JSm'enjl>er 2ft1i, 18o3, 

Deaj Sir — f will cheerfiilly answer all your encjuiries on tlie sn^ 
ject of Bituminous coals, as far as I can, from memory, and such 
notes as I am now in possession of. I will do it as briefly as 1 can, 
but in order to show the relative value of West Branch, and other 
Pennsylvania coals,- 1 shall be com{3ellcd to submit a sketcli of the 
coal resources of otlier districts, to show how they ai*e to be estimated 
in a competition. 

The Anthracite coals of Pennsylvania are now pretty well ascer- 
tained, and are introduced iato such general use, that a foundation is 
laid for a great augmentation of its consumption, and a valuable com- 
merce to the capital of the state. The fHiblic, will never appreciate 
in full justice, the great efforts, and active services of the pioneers of 
the Lehigh and Schuylkill districts, in introducing Utat coal into do- 
mestic use. 

The bituminous coals are more particularly designed for manufac- 
turing puq*)oses. l^e veins are generally found in positions nearly 
horizontal, and in parallel strata. The elose-buruing species is the 
kind which melts, and forms a crusty or what smiths call a hollow 
fire, and emits a bituminods smell. The open-burning kind produces 
an extensive flame, which passes freely through the coals, and eniitti 
little or no bituminous smell when burnt in a grate. 

The Virginia mines near Richmond and James* River* 

Ellis Hill mine is fourteen miles from the' river. I'he shafl is 
four hundred and eighty feet deep. The vein is twenty five feet thick. 
It is full of sulpher, and strong sulphuret of iron bands, requiring pow- 
der to blast it. It is inferior coal, and but part of the vein is wrought. 
Fourteen feet above is another vein six feet thick, and the coal is bet- 
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tcr. A fctv feet above is nUo a five feet vein of still fetter coal. Tbey 
are all soft, close-burning coals. It is raised from the shall by mule 
jHjwer, and it has be^a hauled to the river, a mile belovi^ Richmond, 
at nine cents per bushet,— two dollars seventy five cents per ton. A 
rail road is now far advanced or finished from the above mine- 

Blaqk Heath is understood to be found by the union of the above 
^nd another vein. There is a Dyke Ketwpen this and (he Ellis Hill 
vein, which throws up the former ne^r two Hundred feet, although 
they are but two m^les apart. The Black Heath veip is about forty 
leet thick, but one third of it is left to sustain the roof. This mine 
takes fire generally every year, and five or six months are' lost annu- 
ally in drowning out the fyre. It is no.w generally »r|iinioureid that this 
vein, which has been esteemed the best in Vixginia is exoausted* 

Siqne Henge is fift^n miles from the river. It is a mije fro^n. Ellis 
Hill- The thickest vein there is four sji^d a half leet. There. is one 
above three feet. The coal is good. 

Phiney avd Broum are on the north side of tiie rjyer^ and eight 
miles from it. Their upper vein is dght feet, and is good c«al. The 
slower is three and three fourth feet, and is inferior. It has beeji diffi- 
cult to keep this mine clear of water, With two steam engines. 

Tuckyho mine Ls about nine miles from ^e river, but. the coal ii 
inferior. 

Graham^ 8 mines are on the same side of the river eighteen miles 
.distant from it. It produces good coal. 

The Virginia mines are ali wrought by negroes. They are very 
wet. They are generally inflammable. And. the coal from several of 
the mines is Hable to spontaneous combustion, when laid in a heap 
and exposed to the weather. 

CumberJ:a3^ and WilVs Cr^k Mm^^ 

The WiUs^ Creek mines are about eight mHes from the twvn of 
Cumberland. The veins are six feet thick, and the coal is a good 
.olose-rburning coal. 7^ Cumberland mines are witfcin a mile of the 
town and twenty -four miles above the towp. The vein is a good one 
and more, than ten feet thick. 

The Roiin^ Top mine is on the Raystown branch of Juniata. It 
is about thirty miles .from Huntingdon by land, and sixty eight by the 
course of the river. Ihe vein appears to he in the same range with 
that above Cumberland, ft is about the same thickness, and of an 
equally good quality. •It is wrougl^t only for Smith's i» the neigh- 
Ijorhood. 

• Clearjield mines jBiTe si^ty miles aboye (his location.. There are 
several veins from two to six feet thick. Some of them .contain im- 
l^urities to an injoiriqus extent, but i^v^ral of them4)rQduce very ex- 
-cellent close^burning coal. The difficulty w^ch h^s prevented work- 
ing the;n extensively is, the f^lls ^bove.thiS) ai^d the high dams below. 
iOne or other are apt to destroy their property- Some good coal has 
Jb^en produced fropi the ipinea above the head Wfiters of Juniata, and 
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a rfeil road has been locaUd on that route twenty seven milws from 
Philipsburg. ^ 

T%e Lycoming Company^ s coal field, on the West branch of the 
Stisquehanna, commences northwest of the Alleghany' range, which 
ci:^sses the river a little below this settlement. Its passage through 
the mountain^ is on a fall of about two ieet to the mile, and the new 
dam, being twelve feet high, will back the water at its common stage 
six miles, and within half a mile of us. The coal veins found here 
are two and a half, tbu*, five and six feet, in thickness. The coal is 
of two different species, of a bituminous kind *, one, a strong open* 
burning coal, pecftliarly adapted to the ueeof r^verberatdry furnaces, 
steam engines, and to many important manufacturing purposes ; the 
6ther, soft and close burning, for the use of smiths, and for' tire ma- 
king of coke. TMfe veihs now opened are about one mile ironi the 
river. It is an rmpoilant fact that both>of th^se kinds of coid'are found 
in ^is district, and both, ii> pa ralleV strata in the same hills. 

Lycomng Creek mines are situated on the great line of comrtiiinii 
catk>n, between'thci cefttral parts of Pennsylvania, and' the Seneca 
lake in New York. That state has recently constrwcted the Che-* 
mung canal, e:?fti^rtdir>g sixteen miles frbm tlie ISike to* a poiiK, six 
miles distant frdm* tlie line of Pennsylvania.- Proi^i tKenc^ tt) thf? 
West Branch c)f the Susquehanna is seventy -two miles. The coat 
valley or haski^j which lies about midday on tMci above roiite, contains 
several veiiw which are from two Ifo six (fiei thifek. TKey hav?l been 
opened on the above route of communication and in Tioga* courily, 
and wrought to a limited extent:- The coal is good and theie i^ an 
abtrndant supply of argilaceous irbilore. Tfiis will become ail im- 
]lortant district, \Vhen a comifnunicaffon shall h(*. dpencd, so that art 'en* 
terchange maylie made of the Pennsytvania coal and irdn for the New 
York pittister'axtd salt. 

The Ifota Scotia Miiih: 

71ie Sidney mines at Cape Bi^^ton.- The vem w about six feet thibli? 
but' the roof being not good, they are obliged to leave a part of the 
coal.- The coal is soft and ^ose-burning.' They work five feet five' 
inches. The old French dfifts are abandoiied, and Aey riow take up 
the cod through shafts of two hundred and fifty feet deep by steam 
power. It is then hauled one and' a half to twp miles to the landings 
iProm thence it is taken to North Sidney by lighter^, a distance of fiv© 
or six miles up the bay. The price f«r mining the l«st five years ha^ 
been about one and nine pence per chaldron which is hci*6 fifty bush'' 
els, and ten shillings a week for rations.- Some of the jobbers 
get one pomid one shillii^g and six pence< for a running yard of five 
yards wide and ^ve feet high. The hauim lake up from= tho mi^n^rs 
and convey the coals to the shafts for eight and nine pence the chal- 
dron. The coal and the water, of which there is. a great df^^l, are 
raised by steam. Hauling to the landing one and @ H«lf miles is one 
shilling a load of half a cliaUirdu or twenty cen4s ftn* . twentv ^^^9 
bushelv 
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Bridgeport vein is nine feet thick, but five fqet nine, inches only of 
it are wrought. The other iij left for roofing^ There are two inche»* 
i)C slate in the vein near to the bottom. The coal is of the same kind 
as that, of Sidney. The old\drift is abandoned. It was liable to be 
inundated by the tides. The expense of mining is about the same aji 
at Sidney. The coals are huuled to the landing near two miles^ 
Small schooners convey it to the shipsj which in cafen weather ap- 
proach within a mile, but unless in Very calm weather it is an unsafe- 
harbour for shipping, and the coal is taken by the schooners to Sid- 
ney, fifteen miles. 

^ictou mine. It is twenty-nine feet thick, b«t fen of the best on- 
ly of the coal is wrought. It has ohc seam of slate five inch- 
es. The shafts are from sixty to two hundred and forty feet 
deep. It is open burning coal, hard,, and is mined with powder. 
t^gaiiey and some other impurities are foucid in some parts of the 
vein. The coal is mined for one-ninth pence the cabic yard and one- 
fifth pence for filling. The miner finds powder, and the company find 
tools. It is conveyed about a mile to the landing on a rail-roady and 
from thence about six miles to the shipping. 

British coals are generally of three classes. The northern and 
southern parts of the island produce open burning coals, and anthra- 
cite. The latter species is very abundant near Swansea^ in Wales. 
The middle parts of the island produce softer coals, although therer 
ai'cmany exceptions to this division. A few yeairs ago I assisted m 
ship owner, who came to Philadelphia with two vessels and cargoes 
of coal from Sunderland, to form some estimate of the American mar- 
ket for New Ca«tle coals, aad the result was, with the then cost and 
charges in England and duties here, a coal trade could not be carried 
on with tlie United States for less than forty -two cents per bushel or 
thirteen dollars per ton, so that competition caanot be expected fron» 
that quarter. It is a fact not to be overlooked in PcuMsylvania, that 
the prosperity of* Great Britain, and the maintenance of our canals 
and rail-roads depend primarily on her coal mines. One half the 
amount of coal consumed in Loiwlon annually, transported en tlie^ 
public improvements from this location to Philadelphia at ^\e mills 
per ton, will pay a yearly interest on the state debt. 

Transportation is the next matter of consideration.. At the present 
. time this coal cannot be transported to market, either by land, or by 
canal. 

The Lycoming company have expendied Targe snins of money to- 
mine their co«d, and to provide means of transportation, while the 
state was also making libertf! appropriations, to provide other and 
better facilfties for the same purpose. Thus far the designs and ex- 
penditures of both parties, promise but little to the coal interests of 
this section of the state for some years to come. A steamboat, and ^ 
ten additional boats, designed to be towed by her, were construct- 
ed under an underi^tanding that they rtiight be advantageously used", 
between the mines and Pennsborough to convey coal to the canafi, 
cn; bring up canal boats to be loaded. This arrangement was mada- 



